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REVIEWS 





Lectures on the History and Principles of 
Painting. By Thomas Phillips, Esq. R.A. 
F.R.S. and F.S.A. London: Longman 
& Co. 

Tut Discourses of Reynolds spread the 

fame of the British Academy over the world, 

and the Lectures of Opie and Fuseli inti- 
mated the principles of the school, and sus- 
tained its dignity. Reynolds discoursed like 
one inspired when he had his brush in his 
hand, his colours spread, and his canvas 
before him. His pictures speak plain: his 

Discourses are occasionally ambiguous, and 

sometimes, we fear, not sound. Opie was a 

strong-minded man, and dealt in practical 

things: he spoke to the capacities of his 
hearers, and his Lectures may be termed 

useful. Fuseli had grand conceptions, and a 

deep poetic perception of whatever was sub- 

lime and majestic ; but his words are some- 
times wild, and his notions shadowy; and 
the students stared, but were not instructed. 

Phillips has much of the sensibility of Fuseli, 

without his ambitious flights and figures : he 

has all the practical knowledge of Opie, with 

a truer—a finer relish for the lovely and the 

beautiful : and there is evidence enough be- 

fore us, that his sympathies in Art have, if 
not a higher, a wider range than those of 

Reynolds. We think, too, that if he had 

trusted more to his own strength, and the 

nature within him, he would have written 
better: he refuses to give his own feelings 
fair play: he seldom ventures upon an opi- 
nion till he looks round and sees how it ac- 
cords with the sentiments of the great masters 
of the calling; and he might have known 
that Blair, whom he quotes, never had an 
opinion of his own, and was a creeper in all 
things where he ought to have been lofty. 
This is worthy of a lawyer, who raises his 
fame and fortune on precedents, but not quite 
what we expected froin Phillips, who hus both 
fancy and feeling, and knows—none better— 
that the great founders of the schools of paint- 
ing followed their own natural tastes, and 
grew up like trees of different leaf and fruit 

—each after their kind. 

In his Preface, the Professor endeavours 
to throw light on the assertion of Reynolds, 
“That an understanding and a relish of the 
excellencies of refined art, are attained only 
by cultivation of taste, and improvement of 
mind in whatever relates to it.” “Men in 
an uncultivated state,” says Phillips, “are 
most delighted with gaudy and glittering 
ornament, with bright colours, and strong or 
fierce display of passion ; whilst those who 
are improved by civilization, prefer the com- 
bination of simplicity with ate refined 
and delicate unions of colours, a polished orna- 
mental display of sense, and deep and clear 
but moderated tokens of feeling.” ‘This is 
ingenious, and elegant,—and untrue. ‘Taste 
belongs to nature, and is a portion of genius: 
itis born with some, and acquired by others: 
you will find a love of the startling in senti- 








ment, and the gaudy in colours, among the 
high-born and the college-bred; and an ad- 
miration of the simple and beautiful—pro- 
priety of action and harmony of colours— 
among the humble and the lowly. If he had 
said, that but few felt the poetic loftiness of 
historic painting, he would have been right; 
and that is what, we suspect, he aims at. The 
learning of Johnson did not hinder him from 
preferring the tameness of Hoole to the free, 
fresh nature of Fairfax: and all the know- 
ledge and experience of Fuseli never inspired 
him with a sense of elegant simplicity, or the 
proprieties of action and expression. Phil- 
lips wrongs human nature in his desire to 
sustain the position of Reynolds: if true 
painting is only for the learned, the Academy 
may be shut up. If the Venus de Medicis 
were endowed with life, and took a walk in 
Pall Mall, we suspect that carmen as well as 
courtiers would gaze and marvelat her beauty. 
In truth, the loveliness of a lady is just as 
soon perceived by an illiterate mechanic, as 
by one of the dignitaries of the church, even 
before he has hurt his sight by crooked Greek 
and small Hebrew. 

These Lectures are ten in number, and, 
though addressed to students, are worthy of 
a perusal by all who love art, and desire to 
become acquainted with the way in which 
its marvels are produced. They are written 
in a pure and clear style, with a hearty ad- 
miration of painting, and by one who shows 
that he can practise as well as preach. Yet 
there is little of the paint-brush and the pa- 
lette in them: they seem the work of a private 
gentleman rather than an artist, and never 
offend us with the slang of the studio, or the 
conventional phrases of the children of St. 
Luke. The author seems to feel—though 
he is too prudent a person to say so—that 
printing has gradually usurped the province 
of painting, and that the a is 
the academy for diffusing historical know- 
ledge over the world. In truth, printing 
brought the Reformation, and the Reforma- 
tion showed us that painting was a bad in- 
terpreter of the wank of God. Since that 
period, high art has gradually declined in 
England, and the social and the domestic 
has taken its place. 

There are four Lectures on the History 
of Painting, and the rest are on Invention, 
Design, Composition, Colouring, Chiar- 
oscuro, and the Application of the Principles 
of Painting. The lecture upon Invention 
seems very masterly; it can only be com- 
prehended by those who have genius, and 
must be inexplicable to the obtuse and the 
dull: here is a small portion of it :— 

“ That compound of memory, of imagination, 
and of judgment, which we term invention; or 
that exercise of the mind which is engaged in 
finding out the means requisite for the fulfilment 
of any given purpose, is indeed applicable to 
the sciences, as to the arts; though not in equal 
degrees. The philosopher, the chemist, and the 
mechanic, as well as the poet and the painter, 
require its influence in the prosecution of their 
studies, and for the attainment of the objects of 





their research. But if there be one employment 
of the mind to which it may with more propriety 
be specifically attached, than to any other; one, 
wherein the means employed furnish less sug- 
gestion to the imagination for the furtherance of 
its end, it is painting. It is utterly impossible 
for a painter to proceed one step in the execu- 
tion of the design it presents to his fancy, with- 
out its continued assistance; notwithstanding 
the advance of knowledge in the practice of the 
art. It directs his lines, it commixes his colours, 
it controls his arrangements of them; and, in 
short, having provided him with the means of 
proceeding, it continues to be his guide through- 
out the whole of his labour, and his main sup- 
port. Such indeed is the subtlety of the art 
of painting, and such the power of invention, 
which the perfect union of its principles and 
the perfect application of them demands, that to 
this hour, the desire to see that union effected, 
remains ungratified. 

“In this respect painting differs essentially 
from its most powerful rival, poetry ; which finds 
in language, the common medium of intercourse 
between men, a ready agent, formed to meet, 
nay, prompting its purposes; whilst, as I have 
said, painting had, and every painter still has, 
to invent its means of address to the mind; as 
well as to provide, like the poet, the subject 
matter of it. 

“ Mr. Fuseli has said, in language as intelli- 
gent, as the idea it conveys is just, that ‘ inven- 
tion must not be confounded with creation! 
Our ideas,’ he adds, ‘are the offspring of our 
senses. We can no more invent the form of a 
being we have not seen, without reference to 
one we know, than we can create a new sense!” 

“In accordance with this just axiom, thus 
authoritatively delivered by one of the most 
imaginative of artists, we must consider man 
as a combiner, not a creator! That he can 
produce new images, only by the union in the 
whole, or in part, of those which have already 
been impressed upon his fancy; aud@ conse- 
quently, ke will be the greatest inventor, who, 
from active observation, has collected and re- 
tained in his memory the greatest quantity of 
natural imagery, and can render it again with 
facility in new and striking combinations— 
Giving to airy nothings a local habitation and a name.” 


The lecture on Design is clear and ex- 
plicit: students should read it oftener than 
once; even the passage which we transcribe 
will be found ones ne 

«© Possession of skill in design is one of the 
most enviable enjoyments of the painter; and 
to be capable of drawing a line at once correct 
and free, and fitted to his purpose, is to possess 
an instrument of power over all the attributes 
of the art of painting. It gives freedom and 
command of hand, from whence arise all the 
beauties of execution. It enables a painter to 
dispose every touch of his pencil with under- 
standing, with clearness, and with energy; it 
exhibits knowledge, and aids in preserving 
clearness of colour: above all, it is the sure 
guide to the attainment of that vivid expression 
of character, the most engaging quality of a 
picture. All who have practised the art of 
painting must be aware of the vast advantage 
arising from the possession of such power. 

“ You may judge of the estimation in which 
it was held by the ancients, from the story 
(which is a well-attested fact) of the contest 
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between Apelles and Protogenes. To draw a | common acceptation of that term taste, in which | vate it to the station it merits, and has heretofore stor} 
line, to exhibit command of hand, either by | it is now best understood, which relates more | proved itself so capable of supporting. Durin Ann 
delicacy or grace in guiding a point, had become | immediately to the application of the principles | the growth of the art in Italy, and elsewhere from 
the test of genius in a painter; and the example | of painting than to nature; referring to a cer- | the artist of necessity preceded the connoisseur sarc 
thus afforded was preserved to the days of Pliny, | tain sense of beauty in controlling the use of the | every step in advance; and consequently all drea 
who saw it at Rome, a cherished monument of | materials of the art, in form, in colour, and in | along received his support. Every improve. view 
the talents of the Grecian painters. chiaroscuro. ment in form, in colour, or expression, had the mal 

“ Such was the importance attached to design “When this taste is indulged, undirected by | effect of novelty added to that of excellence: that 
by the schools of italy, that it was cultivated | judgment, it leads to exaggeration in each de- | and hence, in every stage of his progress, the ret 
even to excess in the lower period of their ex- | partment of art, for the purpose of producing | artist found reward. In this respect circum- Pai 
istence. That excess, however, proves nothing | the picturesque; and that class of composition | stances are indeed materially changed. As lon Sow 
adverse to the principle itself; it rather exhibits | is created which is entitled the ornamental. But | as the more finished productions of painting “ 
the sense entertained by the Italian painters of | those who prefer, like the lower Venetian mas- | wrought under favouring auspices, remain to tee 
the strong claim its inherent excellence has | ters, this mode of exciting interest, must be | inform the amateur of the power of the art; the who 
upon our attention, and should operate as a | content with the uncertain and unsubstantial | painter of history may hope for support only beer 
guide to the true use of it. praise to which it is entitled. Uncertain, for it | when he has attained a certain, and that a con- pron 

“I wish to impress this strongly upon your | must depend upon an union of taste between the | siderable degree of perfection. The amateur is volu 
minds. Our school, our national school of | painter and the observer ; which, if peculiar, can | rendered adverse to the reception or purchase rior 
painting, is perhaps too much dependent upon | scarcely be very widely diffused: and unsub- | of pictures that are not in accordance with the ente 
the attractive and engrossing influence of co- | stantial, because it must always be associated | taste he has thus acquired; whilst at the same are | 
louring, and of chiaroscuro; and from what I | with the fluctuating empire of fashion; and the | time he demands original character of thought, inte) 
have observed in our schools and in our exhibi- | inventive faculty of an artist, when employed in | and of expression.” is at 
tions, it is likely still to continue so, if we fail | the service of fashion, is for ever liable to error. We concur, too, in the following senti- of w 
in our endeavours to elicit in the minds of the | Truth and beauty are stable and unchangeable; | ments :— - 
students a sense of the value of lines. The | fashion for ever varying: calling that beautiful “The pleasure derived from pictures of a fand 
liberal principles upon which this Institution is | or tasteful to-day, which, to-morrow, it may lighter class, which are not calculated to excite we 
conducted, permit each student to follow in his | term trifling, extravagant, or common-place.” strong and serious feeling, but are rather fitted P r 
studies the dictates of his own taste. Without The lectures on Colouring and Chiar- | for ornament—and such the general taste of our ys 
being at all desirous of violating the freedom | gsouro, are less interesting to the general | country, and the purposes to which painting is ya 
thes sonctioned, 5 fool it incumbent upon me | ase then to the painter, who will learn | 0w applied, principally demands ; the pleasure, na 
to say, that I regret to find so few young artists |» , os I say, derivable from such pictures, is owit shal 

: sale Tray ag from them how to endow with natural hues y» e ? ving to 
who seem to think of outline for itself, as it well 2 - , the perfection of the art which they exhibit, to stan 
deserves to be thought of; or of the value of the creations of his fancy. The lecture most the beauty of the tmngery they peeesst, 0 
being able to draw a distinct character of form © our liking, = that _ the Application of clearness and harmony of their colouring, the . 
by it! Form is most generally produced, as the Principles of Painting. There is much propriety and beauty of their arrangement of Wi 
light and shade corrects the figure it creates, | wisdom in the account which the author | light and shade, and the skill with which all the Co 
upon an unformed and imperfect basis. Thus | gives of the change which has come over | peculiar qualities of the art of painting may > 
the figure is modelled as it were, not drawn; | art: but who can bid opinion stand still, or | have been employed in producing them. Just An 
and in separate portions, instead of an intelli- | taste be stationary ? | as in the lighter species of poetry, we are charm- On 
gent, and well-understood boundary being cre- “ Such change the course of time has wrought ed by the maintenance of vivacity, the excel- ve 
ated at first, to receive the completion afforded | 4 ouchout Europe; and it has given a new | lence of versification, the neatness and acuteness Wi 
by shadow.” | easton to the application of taste; more es- | of humour or of emphasis, and the fulness of Thi 

On Composition there is a very satisfactory | pecially in the practice of painting. It is a | point; not requiring in them the high tone of = 
lecture: here an eye, skilful in forms and in | change which no efforts of ours can probably | epic or of tragic composition. The critic or the 11 
quantities, is necessary, and a tact at uniting check; but which it will be wise in us, perhaps connoisseur in painting, may very naturally find 
the distant with the near. | our duty, to endeavour to guide to the most use- | more pleasure in one class of subjects than in x 

‘Composition implies order, arrangement; it | fullend. The temple of religion is deserted, as another ; but he ought to consider with regard Ob 
poises and gives firmness to the figure supplied | far as painting is concerned, for the compa- _ to every picture, not whether it be like his own 1" 
by invention, adjusts its degree of motion by | ratively lighter employment of adorning the favoured style, and composed of his own favoured 
concentrating or extending its sphere of action, | drawing or the dining room, and for the mere | objects, but whether it be a faithful transcript Of 
in relation to itself or in unison with others: | gratification of fancy; or, at best, the amiable | of nature under the circumstances intended to Th: 
combining the consideration of the space to be | indulgence of kindly affections. The condition , be represented? And if the images it presents An 
occupied with that of the story, or the passion | of the art, consequently, is not now what it was, _ be true and perfect in their kind, well composed, Li 
to be displayed, or the sentiment to be excited. when, being an important agent in the cultiva- and have appropriate eifect, then he may find If. 

“‘ There are two kinds of composition in his- | tion and government of man, it was the creature , the true object of painting obtained ; and the = 
torical painting. One is the offspring of the | of necessity; when the labourers were compara- | art employed deserving of admiration. be 
sentiment or feeling inspired by the subject; | tively few, and its professors were honoured in | _ “ To meet the varieties of haga thus —, Wi 
and its aim is to illustrate that subject, in the | proportion to their influence in the cause of reli- | dered, the knowledge and the employment 0 An 
clearest and the most engaging manner; but | gious zeal and enthusiasm. It is not now sought | the principles of art become of most omenee 7 
making its beauty subservient to its strength. | or encouraged for its utility; but having become | Importance: for, though the knowledge whan Fe 
The other is merely technical, the interest it | merely the child of fancy, the necessity which | cannot impart genius, or give that power ‘ ia 
excites being dependent on the skill of the artist; | cherishes it is found only in the feelings and | imagination which delights in the production 0 
the beauty of art is the paramount object of it, | desires of the few, who, stimulated by taste or | novelties, it may regulate its labours, and pre- ~ 
and the subject is considered but as a vehicle | affection, either delight in its practice or its pro- | Vent, or correct its indulgence in absurdity *h ie 
for its display. The first is the firm foundation, | ductions. Its professors no longer enter the tield | extravagance, too often the result of a — , In 
on which rests the glory of the composition of | of competition in the exertions of intellect | after novelty. No kind of subject is —- “ 
the Florentine school at its most perfect period; | amongst their fellow men upon equal terms. | beneath the reach of principles thus — ; An 
the other, of the less stable charms of the school | The amazing increase of general knowledge, the | and no man of sound talent will disdain the In 
of Venice, after the time of Titian: it is that | extent of scientific acquirements, the vast im- | application of them, when once informed of the = 
also of Parma, to a great degree, and frequently | portance attaching to public principles;—all | useful confidence they inspire. : Th 
of the Bolognese school. Each sacrificed the | those powerful ties of social intercourse are now We have been much pleased with the pe- Of 
principle of the other to attain its own end. | become so widely spread, and act with such | rusal of these compositions: we saw some Ab 
They please by different means, and will be | predominating power on the stage of human life, | time ago that Mr. Phillips was engaged on 
enjoyed in turn by those who search in the | that they render the influence of the fine arts, | the Lives of the British Painters—the sub- Wi 
various schools of painting for the beauties of | though not unheeded, yet less immediately at- | ject is worthy of him, and we wish him W 
each ; and each offends those who narrowly have | tractive; and deprive them largely of the atten- | ‘success, ~ 
resolved, either to be pleased with that alone | tion due to their natural claim to respect. It is Ox 
which is beautiful to the eye, or with that which | fit that this unpalatable truth should be known, The New Year's Gift and Juvenile Souvenir. As 
gratifies the mind, regardless of beauty. | that those who enter the career of art may be Edited by Mrs. Alaric Watts. London: Se 

“« As invention exhibits the genius of an artist, | prepared to meet the difficulties they must en- L a. C Me : Ni 
composition, with design, informs us of his taste. | counter, with firmness. Time and circumstances alban ew . n In 

‘« The purest taste, and the most perfect, is | have wrought the change, and time and circum- We have some suspicion that the reign 0 An 
doubtless that which presents us with truth dis- | stances can alone re-establish that solid and | Women, so long predicted, is about to com- Hi 
played with sense and beauty. But there is a! useful employment of painting requisite to ele- | mence: they already stand all but first in 
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ory and song; they are triumphing in the 
Annuals as contributors; and, as we know 
from experience they are eager, sharp, and 
sarcastic in conversation, we are not without 
dread that they will commence a critical re- 
view, and undo us every way. It is, as our 
male readers may imagine, with no good-will 
that we declare that two editoresses, under 

retence of interesting children, in the ‘ Ju- 
venile Forget-Me-Not’ and the ‘ Juvenile 
Souvenir,’ have written more to the satisfac- 
tion of the grave and the gray, than some 
who boast the “designating beard,” have 
been able to do in works of more sinewy 
promise. Mrs. Watts has given us a little 
volume every way beautiful; yet the exte- 
rior elegance will be forgotten in the interior 
entertainment ; here, as elsewhere, the ladies 
are in the ascendant. There are some very 
interesting papers to which no writer's name 
is attached ; we impute them to Mrs. Watts, 
of whose taste and talent we have had many 

roofs; others are by Miss Agnes Strick- 
hand ; the best are by Mary Howitt: her 
powers are much to our taste in prose, but 
more so in poetry; in the latter she is all 
ease and nature. With what truth and ten- 
derness she pours her feelings out in the 
presence of a Fisher-boy, who is represented 
standing with his net on a rocky shore :-— 


Ah! Fisher Boy, I well know thee, 
Brother thou art to Marion Lee! 

What, didst thou think I knew thee not? 
Couldst thou believe 1 had forgot? 

For shame, for shame! what? I forget 
The treasures of thy laden net! 

And how we went one day together, 
One day of show’ry summer weather, 
Up the sea-shore, and for an hour 
Stood sheltering from a pelting shower, 
Within an up-turned ancient boat, 
That had not been for years afloat! 

No no, my boy! I liked too well 

The old sea stories thou didst tell ; 

1 liked too well thy roguish eye— 

Thy merry speech—thy laughter sly; 
Thy old sea-jacket, to torget— 

And then the treasures of thy net! 

Oh, Andrew ! thou hast not forgot, 
1’m very sure that thou hast not, 

All that we talked about that day 

Of famous countries far away !— 

Of Crusoes in their Islands lone, 

That never were, nor will be known; 
And yet this very moment stand 

Upon some point of mountain land, 
Looking out o’er the desert sea, 

If chance some coming ship there be. 
Thou know’st we talked of this—thou know’st 
We talked about a ship-boy’s ghost — 
A wretched little orphan-lad 

Who served a master stern and bad, 
And had no friend to take his part, 
And perished from a broken heart, 

Or by his master’s blows, some said, 
For in the boat they found him dead, 
And the boat’s side was stained and red! 


And then we talked of many a heap 

Of ancient treasure in the deep, 

And the great serpent that some men, 
In far-off seas, meet now and then, 

Of grand sea-palaces that shine 
Through forests of old coralline ; 

And wondrous creatures that may dwell 
In many a crimson Indian shell ; 

Till L shook hands with thee, to see, 
Thou wast a poet—Andrew Lee! 
Though thou wast guiltless all the time 
Of putting any thoughts in rhyme! 

Ah, little Fisher Boy! since then 
Ladies |’ve seen and learned men, 

All clever, and some great and wise, 
Who study all things, earth and skies, 
Who much have seen and much have read, 
And famous things have writ and said; 
But, Andrew, never have | heard 

One that so much my spirit stirred, 

As he that sate with me an hour 
Screened from a pelting thunder shower— 
Now laughing in his merry wit, 

Now talking in a serious fit, 

In speech that poured like waters free ! 
And it was thou—poor Andrew Lee ! 
Then shame to think I knew thee not— 
Thou hast not, nor have | forgot— 





And long ’twill be ere I forget 

How thou took’st up thy laden net, 

And gave me all that it contained 

Because I too thine heart had gained! 

That alady of such talent should obtain a 
husband of powers in verse and prose equal 
to her own, was to be prayed for rather than 
expected ; it has, however, come to pass, as 
the ‘Scenes in the Life of a Boy,’ in this 
pretty Annual, will sufficiently show. 








The Rise, Progress, and Present State of 
Van Diemen’s Land ; with Advice to Emi- 
grants, and a Chapter on Convicts. By 
Henry Walter Parker, Esq., Barrister-at- 
Law. London: Cross. 

We think Mr. Parker has performed a useful 

task, by condensing into a cheap and port- 

able volume, all the information respecting 
this young but interesting colony, which can 
be necessary to the emigrant, or interesting 
to the general reader, and which, before, lay 
scattered through various works, some ex- 
pensive, and others difficult of access. To the 
critic, however, being professedly a compila- 


tion, it cannot afford much that is new or | twenty,) again subjects himself to a second 


suitable for extract. The chapter which ap- | 


pears to contain most original matter, and to 


which we shall chiefly confine our attention, | 


is that on Convicts, including some observa- 
tions on secondary punishments—a subject 
upon which a Committee of the House of 


| 


performance of his task to give his employer sa- 
tisfaction. * * His duty is for the most part very 


| laborious, and he is liable to be called upon 


| even in the middle of the night upon any neces- 


sary or urgent occasion. If he is set to break 


| up new land or to grub up the roots of trees, 





especially if he be unused to manual exertion, 
no labour perhaps in any country can be more 
severe; and it is moreover of that nature, of 
that stimulating kind, that the persons engaged 
in it are drawn on as it were to increased ex- 
ertion, from the desire they feel to accomplish 
their work.” 

The beneficial result of this training, is 
best attested by the improved moral condition 
of the prisoner, and this improvement is in- 
ferred from the following statement :— 

“On the 31st October 1832, the total num- 
ber of male convicts in Van Diemen’s Land, 
amounted to eleven thousand and forty; of 
these nine hundred and twenty-one were under- 
going an additional severity of punishment, 
which the colonial regulations assign to offenders 
who have subjected themselves, by renewed 
crimes, to a second sentence of condemnation 
after their arrival in the colony: so that not 
one out of eleven (Doctor Ross reckons one in 


punishment—a proof that the moral condition 


| of the convict is much improved.” 


Commons has been lately employed in col- | 


lecting evidence, and which, we believe, at 
present, attracts a considerable share of pub- 
lic attention. 

By a late regulation, convicts are divided 
into three classes, according to their crimes :— 

“The first class, which is to consist of the 
most hardened offenders, is to be sent to the 
penal settlement at Norfolk Island, where they 
are to be subjected for the remainder of their 
lives to labour; the second class, consisting of 
persons convicted of less heavy offences, and of 
whom there are some hopes of reformation 
entertained, is to be sent to Van Diemen’s 
Land, or New South Wales, there to be kept to 
Jabour in chains upon the high roads, and upon 
public works ; and the third class, consisting of 
prisoners convicted of minor offences, is to be 
sent to the colonies for distribution among the 
settlers.” 


With respect to convict labour, there are 
two opinions; one, that it must be dreadful 
to have the work of your farm done by bur- 
glars, pickpockets, and highwaymen,—the 
other, that in a newcountry, where men are 
scarce, and therefore more valuable, it is an 
admirable thing to get labour of any kind for 
nothing. Neither opinion is absolutely cor- 
rect. ‘The first is contradicted by the fact, 
that the settlers invariably prefer convict to 
free labour, “ knowing by experience, that 
the freeman is often more insolent, more idle, 
and more dissolute than the convict ;” but 
convict labour, on the other hand, also has 
its inconveniences, as appears from this anec- 
dote :— 

* A gentleman not long since received a pri- 
soner as a ploughman. ‘ Well, my man,’ said 
his new master, ‘can you plough?’ ‘No, Sir, I 
don’t know what itis.’ ‘What! and you are 
sent to me as a regular ploughman!’ £ Yes, sir, 
they called me that, and you know I must not 


| contradict them.’—‘ But what were you bred 


For any dereliction of duty, the prisoners | 


of the last two classes are degraded, those of 
the first corporally punished; while it is only 
by the most undeviating propriety of conduct, 
that any indulgence can be obtained. 

On first landing, the convicts are given up 
by the surgeon and master of the vessel, to 
the Lieutenant-Governor, who inspects and 
scrutinizes them one by one, while the prin- 
cipal Superintendent points out the destina- 
tion of each, assigning those of the third class 
to the different settlers in the order in which 
they applied for them :— 

“The settler to whom a convict is assigned, 
then receives him frem the hands of the princi- 
pal Superintendent, and from that moment his 
course of discipline commences. As his new 
master conducts him to his house, he gives him 
an outline of what he is to expect—he convinces 
him that it is only by a close adherence to his 
duty—by the faithful and honest discharge of 


the labour allotted to him, that he can escape | 


sinking into a condition far worse than any he 
has witnessed in England. * * He is speedily set 
to work, and he as soon finds that the only way 
to escape censure or renewed punishment, is at 
once to resign himself to his condition, hard as 
it may be, and to strain every nerve by the full 






to? asked his master. ‘I be come from Coven- 
try, sir, and I’ve been all my life a ribbon- 
weaving, till the day afore I was taken, when I 
was a-driving a cart.’ There was no alternative 
but to try the man with a cart, which he con- 
trived to break in pieces the first day. The 
next time he only broke the pole, and the third 
experiment sufficed to fix the carriage, with its 
load, a yard deep ina slough. The patience of 
his master being exhausted, he directed the man 
to cut down some trees, as being a more harm- 
less employment; but he was sadly mistaken. 
The fellow contrived, by dint of real exertion, 
to cut through a stupendous gum-tree, the lofty 
branches of which sheltered the barn from the 
westerly winds and the afternoon’s sun; and 
just a week before harvest, when the cora was 


| about to be housed, he let the huge tree fall 


directly across the building, which it levelled to 
the ground. A farmer in England, on such an 
occasion, would scratch his head, lament his 
misfortune, and get rid of his servant; not so 


| with the Van Dieman’s Land settler—he re= 


pines not, but sets the convict to repair the mis- 
chief which he has caused.” 

A master occasionally gets a convict who 
will neither work nor learn, and on whom 
kindness and severity have equally little effect, 
In such cases, government are obliged to in- 
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terfere, and remove the convict to some penal 
settlement, where he has still a chance of re- 
formation, but under much stricter discipline. 
Convicts have also from time to time escaped, 
and, settling themselves in the bush, done 
much injury to the colonists and their pro- 
perty; but the judicious arrangements of 
Colonel Arthur have in a great measure put 
an end to this source of annoyance. The 
colony was most troubled by those bush- 
rangers about 1815; and it is curious, that 
other convicts were the means of seizing and 
bringing many of them to justice. One in- 
stance is worth relating. Lemon, a bush- 
ranger, noted for activity and daring, had 
kept the whole body of settlers in a fer- 
ment for about six years. His usual place 
of concealment was the Black Brush, on the 
borders of which, was located Michael Mans- 
field, an Irish convict, who, for his extraor- 
dinary good conduct, had been allowed the 
privileges of a free labourer, and was at that 
time engaged in looking after the cows of a 
settler in the vicinity. In pursuing his cattle, 
which had strayed into the forest, Mike was 
one day stopped by two men in kangaroo- 
skin dresses, the taller of whom, armed with 
pistols, cutlass, and musket, he at once re- 
cognized as the notorious Lemon. They 
were at first about taking Mike off to the 
bush, but by judiciously applying a little of 
what Mike himself would term “ blarney,” 
he succeeded so far as to be let go, on con- 
ditions that he should meet them on an ap- 
1 ge day, at a certain spot, bringing with 

im flour, tea, sugar, tobacco, and spirits, if 
any were to be had. His signal was to be 
made by lighting a fire :— 

“ Mike promised to comply, and was allowed 
to go his way without farther molestation. On 
the day appointed, he selected one of his men 
on whom he could depend, and taking his mus- 
ket and dogs, gave out that he was going to 
shoot kangaroos. When they had gone a short 
distance, he asked Phelim, ‘would he like to 
see ould Dublin?’ ‘By the piper of Leinster! 
that I would, master,’ was the reply. ‘Then 
ye may,’ said Mike, ‘if you'll only stand by me 
and do a bould deed.’ ‘And wo’nt I sure?’ 
said Phelim, ‘only make me sarten of my 
setting my foot in ould Dublin agen, and I’il 
stand by ye, master o’mine, until every bone in 
this skin is:hate to shivereens.’ ‘ Well, I intend 
to take Lemon, and if you'll stand by me, we’ll 
both of us just get pardoned, and you'll be sent 
to ould Ireland agen as free as the babe just 
born.” ‘Then I’m the boy that'll lend you a 
hand.’ 

“Mansfield handed Phelim a trooper’s pis- 
tol, and desired him to conceal it; and setting 
briskly forward, consulted how they should best 
accomplish their enterprise. A good deal of 
rain had fallen, and it was nearly dark when 
they reached the place of rendezvous. Phelim, 
with the aid of his tinder-box, proceeded to 
kindle a fire, and Mike, with flour which he 
had provided for the purpose, daubed his own 
and his man’s clothes, to make it appear they 
had been carrying a load. When the fire began 
to burn, they cast themselves on the ground, 
pretending to be quite exhausted, anxiously 
waiting the arrival of the bush-rangers. In 
about half an hour they made their appearance, 
both well-armed. Mike spun a long yarn 
about losing his way, being overcome with 
fatigue, and obliged to leave the prog about four 
miles off, in the hollow of a burned tree, de- 
claring he was unable to retrace his steps that 
night, but if the bush-rangers would give him 
rest and food, he would go with them early in 
the morning and bring them all he had promised. 





As he concluded he produced a bottle of spirits 
of which they all partook, and agreed to adjourn 
to the bush-ranger’s hut about two miles off. 
The hut was constructed of turf, low and uncom- 
fortable in the extreme, covered with sheets of 
bark stripped from the large forest trees. The 
fire-place, also of turf, lined with stones at the 
bottom, was at one end of the hut, and within 
it a huge fire soon blazed. Some excellent beef 
was broiled, which Mike strongly suspected to 
be part of his own kine. They had neither 
bread nor potatoes to eat with the meat, but 
the two bush-rangers, long accustomed to such 
fare, made a hearty meal; the others swallowed 
a few morsels, and after finishing the bottle of 
spirits, they all laid down on kangaroo skins 
spread on the floor; first Lemon, then Mans- 
field, then the other bush-ranger, and last Phe- 
lim. Mike and Phelim snored away, but slept 
none. In the morning, Mansfield began to toss 
and tumble about to try if Lemon would easily 
awake; but finding that both the bush-rangers 
slept soundly, he cautiously withdrew the pistols 
from Lemon’s belt, rose warily, gave one pistol 
to Phelim, (who was still on the floor, ) and con- 
cealed the other. He then went to a corner where 
the muskets stood, took all but his own, and put 
them in a pool of water before the hut ; return- 
ing to the cabin, he examined the flint and 
priming of his own piece. Finding all right, 
he gave the bush-ranger a push with his foot, 
calling out at the same time, ‘ Lemon, you are 
my prisoner.’ Lemon felt on one side and then 
on the other, for his pistols: finding them gone, 
he started to his feet, and drawing a long knife, 
was about to make a lunge, when Mansfield 
pulled the trigger—the ball went through the 
robber’s head, and he fell a lifeless corpse. 
The report of Mansfield’s musket awoke the 
other outlaw, who seeing his companion’s corpse, 
dropped on his knees and implored mercy. 
Mansfield only said, ‘ Now, my tight fellow, be 
after taking that there knife, cut your master’s 
head off, put it into that there bag, (pointing to 
it,) throw it over your shoulder, and trudge along 
with us.’ The man shuddered at the command; 
and it required threats and promises of inter- 
cession with the Governor, to prevail on him to 
do the deed. ‘ By Saint Patrick!’ ejaculated 
Phelim, ‘its a clane job, anyhow, barrin’ the 
bloody head. Nota minnit ago it was the sky 
of a copper whose throats were cut. Be off on 
yer ten toes, ye thaef o’ the world, and bless the 
saints ye don’t carry yer own ugly mug in the 
bag with yer master’s.’ They had thirty-six 
miles to walk, and it was night when they 
reached Hobart Town. Mansfield, however, 
went directly to Government House, and was 
most graciously received. The news spread 
quickly, and all considered Mike and Phelim 
deserved public rewards. The Government 
accordingly gave each a free pardon, and to 
Mike a grant of land on the Derwent; and to 
Phelim, a free passage to ‘ould Ireland.’ The 
prisoner’s life was spared, but he was banished 
to a penal settlement.” 

The history, geography, productions, agri- 
culture, commerce, government, and natural 
history of the island, are each treated of un- 
der separate heads. We regret, that respect- 
ing the last, Mr. Parker did not consult some 
friend who knew a little of the subject, and 
who could have saved him some very obvious 
mistakes, such as the assertion, that “the 
platypus is neither animal, bird, nor fish ;” 
whether it is to be regarded as a vegetable or 
mineral, is left undetermined. The classifi- 
cation, also, is about as good as saying that 
Mr. Parker is neither Man, Negro, nor 
Mongolian. In other points, we can recom- 
mend the book. It concludes with a good 
chapter on Emigration. 















The Token and Atlantic Souvenir. Edited by 
S.G. Goodrich. Boston: Bowen; London, 
Kennett. 


Tuovcu this isa handsome book, with respect- 
able embellishments, and some very good 
prose and verse, ithasno chance in the market 
against our Keepsakes, Souvenirs, Friend- 
ship’s Offerings, Amulets, or Forget-Me-Nots, 
It is a marvel for Boston; but not for Lon- 
don. It has a republican look : it is simple, 
without show or ostentation ; and, ifit pleases 
at all, must please by the graceful humility 
of its beauty, like a daisy or a hare-beli : lay 
it by the side of our more splendid Annuals, 
and it looks like Brutus on a visit to Sarda- 
napalus. We are sure this comparison will 

lease our democratic friends: had Boston 
oushe forth something more flashy and 
magnificent, we should have considered it as 
out of keeping with the character of the 
country. 

There is much agreeable writing in the 
Token: ‘A Reminiscence of Federalism’ is 
a clever and characteristic story ; the picture 
of a determined old democrat is from the life: 


“There was one peculiarity about Randolph, 
that puzzled his grandfather. ‘The fellow is so 
inconsistent,’ said he to himself one day, after 
he had been reviewing his account-books; ‘ when 
he has money of his own earning he pours it out 
like water; gave the widow fifty dollars last 
week, but he seems as afraid of spending my 
cash as if I exacted Jews’ usury; quite contrary 
to the old rule, “light come, light go.” I have 
footed it right; eight years since Mary died— 
day after we lost Martin’s election by the par- 
son’s vote ; can’t be mistaken; he’s got through 
college, fitted for the law, and I have paid out 
cash for him but ninety-nine pounds, five shil- 
lings, and threepence, lawful! By George! the 
widow’s brood has cost me more in that time. 
Ah! it’s number one after all; is sure of it at 
last, and that southern blood can’t bear an ob- 
ligation. Trust me for seeing into a millstone. 
I can tell him he’ll have to wait; I feel as young 
as I did thirty years ago; sound grinders, good 
pulse, steady gait. Ten years to run up to three 
score, and ten may last to eighty. Grandmother 
Brown lived to ninety and upwards ; why should 
not 1? when I quit, am willing Randolph, 
(wish his name was Silas,) should have it. If 
it was not for that southern blood he'd be 
about the likeliest of the Hayfords. All his ob- 
stinacy comes from that “ 1’ll not disobey you, 
Sir, and even if I would, Miss Atwood would 
not marry me without your consent; but be 
assured, Sir, I shall never marry any other!” 
We'll see, my lord; while I can say nay, you 
shall never marry that old aristocrat’s daughter. 
Just one-and-twenty now; guess you'll sing 
another tune before you are twenty-five. Time 
to go up to the printing-office; wonder if we 
shall have another Hampden this week; con- 
founded smart fellow that.’ ” P 

In the poetry resides a spirit of quiet un- 
obtrusive beauty, which will be felt by many : 
those who desire new scenes and fresh ima- 
gery, will find both in— 

The Song of the Stromkerl. 
BY PARK BENJAMIN. 

The Swedes delight to tell of the Stromkerl, or boy of the 
stream, who hauuts the glassy brooks that steal gently through 
green meadows, and sits on the silver waves at moontixht, play- 
ing his harp to the elves who dauce on the Tous ven. 
Come, dance, elfins dance! for my harp is in tune, 

The wave rocking gales are all lull’d to repose; 
And the breath of this exquisite evening of June, 

Is scented with laurel and myrtle and rose. 

Each lily, that bends to the breast of my stream, 

Andsieeps on the waters transparently bright, 

Will in ecstacy wake, like a bride from her dream, 

“aan tones stir the dark plumes of silence 

te 
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My silken wing’d barque shall career by the shore, 
‘As calmly as yonder white cloud on the air; 
And the notes ye have heard with such rapture before, 
Shall impart new delight to the young and the fair. 
The banks of my stream are enamelled with flowers, 
Come, shake from their petals the sweet starry dew ; 
Such music and incense can only be ours, 
While clear falls the summer sky’s curtain of blue. 


Come, queen of the revels—come, form into bands 
The elves and the fairies that follow your train : 
Tossing your tresses and wreathing your hands, 
Let your dainty feet glance to my wave wafted strain ! 


‘Tis the Stromker! who calls you, the boy of the stream, 

I hear the faint bum of your voices afar :— 

Come, dance! I will play till the morn’s rosy beam 

In splendour shall melt the last lingering star ! 

We are glad to see by the preface, that the 
proprietors have no reason to complain of the 
return which has been made for their exer- 
tions: the money which is embarked, and 
the labour laid out, should ensure specula- 
tions such as this a kind reception from cri- 
tics as well as from the world. We hope to 
see many more of these Boston Souvenirs, all 
surpassing each other in the attractions of 
poetry and art: when we advise the editor to 

rocure a picture from his countryman Les- 
ie, now returned to his native shore, we feel 
we are counselling him to his own profit. 





4 New Theory of Terrestrial Magnetism ; 
read before the New York Lyceum of Na- 
tural History. By Samuel L. Metcalf, M.D. 
New York Carvill; London, Rich. 

Tae hunt after a universal agent seems 

latterly to have found especial favour as a 

scientific recreation. Philosopher after phi- 

losopher joins the sport, each mounted on 
his own pet hobby, and, as ditch after ditch 
is cleared, principle after principle vanishes 
from our view, until, at length, we begin to 
fear we shall be left without any principles 
at all—fairly “ gravelled for lack of matter.” 
Thus, sound is nothing but vibrations affect- 
ing the auditory nerve through the medium 
of the tympanum ; light and heat are merely 
undulations, of different degrees of velocity— 
though, thank God! there must be “ subtile 
ether,” or ‘extremely minute particles of 
matter,” or something or other, to undulate 
or vibrate; galvanism was long ago reduced 
to electricity ; magnetism, since the experi- 
ments of Nobili, Faraday, &c. has shared 
the same fate; and now comes Doctor Met- 
calf to increase the simplicity by adding 
to the confusion, and declares caloric (the 
undulations aforesaid) to be the only true 
universal principle, capable of accounting 
for thunder, lightning, and capillary attrac- 
tion, cohesive and chemical ditto, the point- 
ing of the magnet to the pole, the solution 
of salt in cold water, together with trade- 
winds, gravity, storms, and the phenomena 
peculiar to living bodies. ‘The process by 
which this conclusion has been arrived at 
is sufficiently simple and evident. Nume- 





rous analogies are known to exist amongst | 


the imponderable bodies: Dr. Metcalf has 
collected all those between the laws of action 
of caloric and electricity, carefully keeping 
the discrepancies out of view; he has en- 
deavoured to show that these principles are 
always co-existent, and thence to infer, that 
they are identical. 

_He has brought forward nothing new in 
his line of argument: we may, therefore, be 
np een going into it at length; in fact, 
ie has no continuous line of argument, but 
throws together an immense number of pro- 
positions—several of which we have no in- 
lination to dispute, but between which we 


cannot perceive any connexion—and then 
suddenly announces himself to have arrived 
at his conclusion, while we are wondering 
“ whereunto these things may tend.” This 
conclusion is, that electricity is nothing but 
a mode of existence of caloric ; or, that ‘‘ they 
are radically the same subtle, imponderable, 
and all-pervading element.” 

A well-directed course of experimental in- 
quiry would have appeared the most suitable 
way of supporting the truth of this assertion ; 
but Dr. Metcalf seems to have an aversion to 
experiments, since the one he made when a 
child, of applying his tongue to a plate of cold 
iron while the mercury was about 15° below 
zero, the result of which was, “that the tongue 
adhered with such force that the skin was 
removed on separating it.” From this expe- 
riment he inferred, that a difference in heat 
is the cause of attraction, ‘“‘and that two 
bodies charged with caloric, one plus and 
the other minus, will attract each other with 
a force proportioned to the different quanti- 
ties of caloric which they contain, and to 
the rapidity of its conduction from one to 
the other.” 


Pursuing this mode of proof, he endea- 
vours to show that caloric is the cause of 
capillary attraction; then, of solution; and, 
lastly, of electricity. This he proves in the 
following manner :— 

“ It would seem obvious to the most super- 
ficial observer, that caloric is the cause of eva- 
poration; inasmuch as the greatest amount of 
evaporation takes place in regions which receive 
most of the sun’s heat. We may form some 
idea of the vast amount of caloric contained in 
atmospheric vapour, when we reflect, that a 
pound of vapour will raise the temperature of a 
pound of water nearly 1000 degrees; that its 
bulk is increased about 1800 times in passing 
from a state of water to that of vapour; and that 
all the rivers of the earth are supplied by its 
precipitation. 

“* What then becomes of all the caloric which 
must be given out during the condensation of 
this vapour? We know that thunder and light- 
ning are most abundant in the tropical regions, 
and during hot sultry weather in the middle 
latitudes. Hence we infer, that the caloric of 
vapour, when greatly accumulated, is given out 
rapidly, in the form of electricity, on approaching 
a colder mass of vapour, which is negatively charged 
with caloric.” 

This must serve as a specimen of the ex- 
treme vagueness with which Dr. Metcalf 
states his propositions, and the extreme laxity 
with which he infers a conclusion; in fact, 
attempting a reply to such an argument 
would be a mere waste of time. The same 
difficuity of finding anything tangible, recurs 
through the whole book, which we may cha- 
racterize as a collection of such sentences. 

The second part of it seems more laboured, 
and is employed in explaining the author's 
| views regarding the cause of magnetic polar- 
ity. This he assumes, also, to be produced 
| by heat—or, rather, by differences in tem- 

perature. between the polar and tropical 
| regions inducing streams of caloric from the 
| latter to the former, which streams are the 
| magnetic meridians, influencing the direction 
| of the needle, in the same manner as atmo- 
| spheric currents act on the vanes of our 
| church steeples. The centres of greatest 
cold are the magnetic poles; and an isother- 
mal line, or a line running round the globe 
from east to west, and dividing its tempera- 
, ture into two equal proportions, would be 








the magnetic equator. Of course the needle 
will point to the centre of greatest cold at 
the side of the equator on which it lies: this 
centre of greatest cold does not coincide with 
the terrestrial pole, because the presence of 
land within the arctic circle is a powerful 
means of producing cold, and land does not 
appear to reach the pole. Hence the needle 
does not point to the true pole, but only to a 
spot in its vicinity : this incorrectness is called 
the “ variation of the needle.” But in the 
northern hemisphere all needles do not point 
toa common spot; hence Dr. Metcalf infers, 
that there are, at least, two centres of mag- 
netic attraction, or centres of greatest cold, 
in the northern hemisphere, of unequal in- 
tensity, and at unequal distances from the 
geographical poles: one of these is the Asia- 
tic, the other the American, magnetic pole. 
Now, in America, the quantity of land within 
the Arctic Circle is three times as great as 
that in Asia and Europe; therefore the re- 
duction of temperature is greater, and the 
magnetic attraction more intense. ‘ The 
needle, therefore, obeys the American pole 
over two-thirds of the northern hemisphere— 
embracing the whole of North America, the 
Middle and Northern Atlantic, nearly all 
Europe, North Africa, and throughout the 
North Pacific to the West.” This pole, situ- 
ated almost south-east of Melville Island, in 
about longitude 102° W., and latitude 72° or 
73° N.—was actually passed by Sir William 
Parry, in the year 1819, as was shown by 
the variations of the needle in these four 
observations :— 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE VARIATION OF THE 
NEEDLE. 





North West 


1619. Latitude | Longitude} 


Variation | Where taken 





81° 34’ W.|Onice 251 yds. 
from ~~ 

77 223108 46 W.'Possession Bay 

91 47 \128 58 W.|Beach at Cape 


July 24| 73° 0’| 60° 9 


— 31/72 31 
Aug.22|74 40 





—23)\75 9 








Riley. 
103 443/165 50 E. |S. EK. pointof B. 
Martin’sIsld, 





Now, our readers will at once perceive, 
that, 90° being a right angle, when the vari- 
ation of the needle is said to be 90° W., the 
needle, in place of pointing N., is actually 

ointing due W., for a line drawn N. and a 
line drawn W. are at right angles to each 
other. In this case, then, the magnetic pole 
is exactly due W. of the ship, and, of course, 
on the same latitude. But this must have 
occurred between the first two observations, 
when the needle varied from 81° to 108°; 
consequently, the latitude of this magnetic 
pole must be somewhere between 73° and 
734° N. The longitude of the magnetic pole 
is determined by the two next observations. 
It is clear, that as long as the ship was to 
the east of the pole, the variation of the 
needle would be west, but when the ship 
got to the west of the pole, the variation 
would be east. Now this change took place 
between W. longitude 91° and 103°, between 
which, therefore, we must look for the lon- 
gitude of the magnetic pee and a little 
calculation enables us to fix it at about 102° 
W.; which line the Expedition passed on 
the 27th of August, “and must then have 
been a few degrees north of the great mag- 
netic pole.” In this case, therefore, if the 
magnetic pole be the centre of greatest cold, 
it is evident that the most important difficul- 
ties had been surmounted, and that, in ad- 
vancing towards the north terrestrial pole, 
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the ice should have been gradually disap- 
pearing, so that, on arriving at it, a fine 
open sea would in all probability have been 
found rolling there. Nor is testimony want- 
ing to confirm this view of the question :— 

“ Passing over, as Professor Jameson has 
done, the pretensions of the Dutch whalers, who 
alleged, that they had been carried by winds 
and currents as far north as the latitude of 88°, 
or even 89° 40’, we cannot reasonably doubt 
the well-authenticated accounts of Wilson and 
Guy, who respectively advanced to the latitude 
of 83°, during the year 1754, and of Stephens, 
who advanced to latitude 84° 30’ about the 
same period. ‘They all state, that the sea 
was open as far north of them as they could | 
descry, and that the cold was by no means ex- 
cessive.” 


We understand that the position of the 
magnetic pole is now finally ascertained by 
our adventurous countryman Captain Ross, 
to whom science is already so much indebted. 
He has actually been on the spot where the 
dipping needle becomes vertical, or points 
straight downwards; while the horizontal 
needle, having, as it were, no longer anything 
to point towards, remains indifferently in any 
direction given it. The situation of this pole, 
however, is not invariable; on the contrary, | 
it must be constantly shifting, inasmuch as 
the variation of the needle at the same place 
is constantly altering. Thus, at London, in 
the year 1657, there was no variation, the 
needle pointing exactly north. In 1665 the 
variation was 1° 22)’ W.; in 1672, 2° 30 | 
W.; after which time it went on increasing, | 
but in a very irregular manner—sometimes 
advancing rapidly, sometimes appearing al- | 
most stationary, or even, for a time, slightly 
fallen back—until 1814, in the August of 
which year the variation had attained the 
maximum quantity of 24° 21/12” W. It 
then commenced to retrograde, in the same 
irregular manner, though, if anything, more 
slowly than it had advanced, so that in 1821 
it was still 24° 11’ 18” W., and in 1823, 
24° 948” W. To account for this, it has 
been supposed, that the magnetical poles 
revolve round the geographical or terrestrial 
= in certain unequal periods, their motion 

eing from west to east. M. Hansteen has 
even attempted to calculate those periods, 
and announces, that the American magnetic 
pole will perform its circuit round the north 
pole in 860 years, while the Asiatic pole will 
require 1760 years. ‘To the idea of revolu- 
tion, Dr. Metcalf objects the extreme irre- 
gularity of progression, and the occasional 
retrogradation. He proposes, asa substitute, 
his own theory of the point of greatest cold; 
and, certainly, it will admit of sufficient lati- 
tude in the way of irregularity, as the altera- 
tion of this point would depend on the chance 
collection of icebergs, brought together by 
storms, currents, or other such causes. But 
we cannot see that this aflords any explana- 
tion of the undoubted increase of variation, 
in one stated direction, from 1657 up to 
1814, and its subsequent diminution; nei- 
ther can we find that Dr. Metcalf attempts 
to account for the fact. 

There is but one other circumstance to 
which we shall allude, as connected with 
Dr. Metcalf’s theory. The variation of the 
needle at London, as we have shown, is now, 
and has been since 1657, a variation west. 
Previous to that time it was in the opposite 
direction, so that in 1580 we find it stated | 





at 11°15’ E. In the same year, at Paris, it | 


was 11° 30’ E.; in 1666 the variation had 
vanished there, and since that time has be- 
come westerly ; having held its maximum of 


| 29° 24’ from 1807 to 1814, when it again 


began to diminish. It is therefore evident, 
that, in the early part of the 17th century, 
the needle through the west of Europe obeyed 
a magnetic pole different from that it points 


to now; and this pole Dr. Metcalf places | 
somewhere about Spitzbergen or the Green- | 


land Sea, but supposes, that, in consequence 


of thaws or some change in climate, it has | 


ceased to exist. 
We have thus attempted to give a view of 


Dr. Metcalf's theory, without much com- | 
ment, or stopping to notice how large a part | 


of it we had met before—in fact, as we said 


at the commencement, there is nothing new | 


but the idea that caloric is the cause of—or 
is—electricity. 

It might reasonably have been expected 
that Dr. Metcalf, who has made caloric the 
basis of his theory, should, at least, be aware 
of its ordinary laws, and acquainted with the 
proper signification of the terms in common 
use respecting it. So far is this from being 
the case, that eacl. of the following asser- 
tions, taken as they stand in a single page, 
involves either an inaccuracy or a gross blun- 
der. We have selected them, because they 
are made the groundwork of an attack on 
one of our best English chemists—Dr. Tur- 
ner; and the cause of charging his book— 
than which there is no clearer, more compre- 
hensive, or more accurate Introduction to 
the science—with “ palpable and fundamen- 
tal errors,” 

We give the assertions seriatim, with the 
necessary modification or contradiction at- 
tached to each. 

1, “ Another proof that salts, &c. are dis- 
solved by caloric is, that they again become 
erystals on the abstraction of caloric, or as 
the solution cools down. Moreover, the 
solvent power of water is increased as its 
temperature is increased.” 

Make a solution of sulphate of soda in hot 
water, cork it up in a bottle, and let it cool 
—anot a crystal will be deposited ; now draw 
out the cork, and crystallization will imme- 
diately commence. Sulphate of soda is more 
soluble at 90° than at 212°. Albumen is 
soluble in cold water; water at 170° coagu- 
lates it, that is, makes it solid. Chloride of 
barium, nitrate of barytes, and other such 
exceptions, will also occur to the chemist. 

2. “ Some salts are soluble in alcohol that 
are insoluble in water:” the cause of which 
Dr. Metcalf end -avours to show in No. 3, by 
proving that alcohol las more specific heat 
than water. 

This is perfectly ridiculous as a proof: if 
we admit it as such, and admit the truth of 
the accompanying assertion, that there is 
more heat in alcohol than in water, then the 
whole theory, of heat being the cause of solu- 
tion, is at once ruined, for there are some 


salts soluble in water which are insoluble in | 


alcohol: it is sufficient to mention Rochelle 
salts, tartrate of potass, and sub-borate of 
soda; of other bodies, gums, starch, gelatine, 
albumen, &c. are insoluble in alcohol, and 
abundantly soluble in water. 

3. “ That the specific heat of alcohol ex- 
ceeds that of water, is obvious from the fol- 
lowing experiment. We put half an ounce 
of ice into an ounce of alcohol, and the same 








quantity into an ounce of water at the same 
temperature, when the ice in the alcohol dis- 
solved in 24 minutes, while that in the water 
dissolved in 28 minutes.” 

To the chemist we need scarcely say, that 
this has nothing in the world to do with 
specific heat. ‘The cause of the more rapid 
solution is simple enough—the chemical 
affinity between spirit and water. 

But the cause of all Dr. Metcalf’s per- 
plexity is obvious in the next sentence, from 
which it appears, that he supposes specific 
heat to be the same thing as latent heat. 

4. “ The greater quantity of latent heat 
in alcohol than in water, explains why it 
evaporates at a lower temperature than water, 
and why it is not congealed by cold.” 

Passing over the blunder of substituting 
latent for specific, and admitting—what he 
has not even attempted to prove—that alco- 
hol has more latent heat, it is yet perfectly 
absurd as an explanation of evaporation, 
Ether evaporates sooner than alcohol, yet it 
is congealed by cold. 

As the author’s attack on Dr. Turner is in 
a note on these passages, and founded on the 
arguments which they are supposed to fur- 
nish, it is obviously unnecessary that we 
should say another word respecting it. We 
shall conclude by addressing to Dr. Metcalf 
his own very pithy question—“ Is it not high 
time that errors so palpable and fundamental 
should be exploded ?” 


The Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott. 
Vol. VII. Marmion. Edinburgh: Cadell. 


Tus new issue of the poems of Scott be- 
comes more interesting as it goes on. The 
editor, availing himself of the original manu- 
scripts as well as the last corrections of the 
poet, has been enabled to augment the 
number of the notes, and furnish many valu- 
able variations in the verse. The changes 
which Scott made, as ‘ Marmion’ went 
through the press, are not so numerous as 
they are remarkable for the spirit of dis- 
cernment and sense of propriety which they 
display. These cannot but be of value to his 
biographer: they show that he made alter- 
ations according to the spirit of the poem, 
but not according to the spirit of criticism; 
for the variations between the first printed 
edition and the present, are trifling, nor do 
we observe any part which the counsel of 
friends or the censure of enemies has amend- 
ed. The illustrations are of great beauty— 
the ‘View of Edinburgh,’ by Turner, has 
been engraved with much taste by Miller; 
nor is that of ‘ Ashiestiel,’ less interesting: it 
is very like, and the precipitous bank on 
which it stands, and the wide and gleaming 
river, give it a poetic look, and lift it into the 
air. The views from the birch-knolls, a little 
way below the house, and between it and 
Abbotsford, would have been equally beau- 
tiful. 

Of the variations, we shall transcribe a 
few specimens. Our readers will remember 
the scene in which mutual taunts pass be- 
tween Heron of Werk and Marmion. When 
the former inquires what is become of the 
page who used to be the chief’s companion— 
whose cheek was often wet, whose tresses 
were so long and curling, and whose hand 
seemed less fit for burnishing a shield, than 
for fanning the cheek of a lady—the latter, 
in the manuscript, replies, 
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[—————————— SS 
That page thou didst so closely eye, 
So fair of band and skin, 
Is come, | ween, of lineage high, 
And of thy lidy’s kin. 
The youth so like a paramour, 
Who wept for shame and pride, 
Was erst in Wilton’s lordly bower, 
Sir Ralph de Wilton’s bride. 

The change in the printed text, is an im- 
portant one, and affects the whole story. 
The account of Constance too, is materially 
changed in the language— 

That night, amid the vespers’ swell, 

{hey thought they heard Constantia’s yell, 

And bade the mighty bell to toll 

For welfare of a parting soul. 

In the language too of Marmion himself, 
when his heart upbraids him for his conduct 
to Coustance, there are some interesting va- 
riations :— 

Since fiercer passions wild and high 

Have flushed her cheek with deeper dye, 

And years of guilt and of disguise 

Have steeled her brow and armed her eyes— 

And I the cause, for whom are given 

Her peace on earth, her hopes in heaven ! 

How wil! her ardent spirit swell 

And chafe within that narrow cell. 

Every word which Scott changed in this 
passage, brought the lady nearer to our affec- 
tions and excited a deeper sympatliy in her 
fate. 

In the scene where Lady Heron sings to 
the King and his courtiers, the manuscript 
has only six lines for a dozen in the print : 
how much Scott improved the original picture. 

For all her heat was laid aside, 

Her wimpled hood and gorget’s pride, 

And on the righted harp with glee, 

Mingled with arch simplicity, 

A soft, yet lively air she rang, 

While thus her voice attendant sang. 

Scott was sharply censured for the rude- 
ness of Blount’s manners; but they are true 
to the character he conceived: he is of a 
rugged nature—loves the standard to which 
he is sworn, uses round oaths, and cares less 
for a fair lady or a courtly knight, than for 
an ambling palfry: he is a sworn horse-racer, 
and the dark back-ground on which the 
young, the poetic, and chivalrous Eustace is 
brightly painted. When he sees Marmion’s 
standard full, he exclaims in the manuscript, 

Fitz-Eustace, you and Lady Clare 

May for its safety join in prayer. 

The poet saw this was not in keeping, and 
wrote that rude and contemptuous line :— 

May bid your beads and patter prayer. 

The most remarkable of his many correc- 
tions, are in the concluding scene of the 
battle. The 34th section of the 6th Canto 
stands thus in the written copy :— 

But still upon the darkening heath 

More desperate grew the strife of death. 

. . a . . 


Ever the stubborn spears made good 

Their dark impenetrable wood, 

Each Scot stept where his comrade stood 
The instant that he fell, 

Till the last ray of parting light, 

Then ceased perforce the dreadful fight, 
And sunk the battie’s yell. 

The skilful Surrey’s sage commands 

Drew from the strife his shattered bands; 
Their loss his foemen knew ; 

Their king, their lords, their mightiest low, 

They melted from the field, as snow, 

When streams are swollen and south winds blow, 
Melts from the mountain blue. 

By various march, their scattered bands, 

Disordered, gained the Scottish lands— 

Day dawns on Flodden’s dreary side, 

And showed the scene of carnage wide, 

There, Scotland, lay thy bravest pride. 


Scott seems to have written the prose of 
this passage first, and then added the poetry 
as an after-thought. Of the deeds of De 
Wilton, the manuscript says, 

He hardest pressed the Scottish ring, 

"Tis thought that he struck down the king. 





Some will like and others dislike the notes 
from Jeffrey, and others of the critic’s un- 


| gentle craft, which are hung to the text, like 








rough burrs at the fringe of a king’s mantle. 
We like them: they show through what or- 
deals the sons of light must come. 





The Poems of William Collins ; with a Cri- 
tical Preface. By Sir Egerton Brydges, 
Bart. Geneva: Vignier. 

Tue name of Sir Egerton Brydges is one 
dear to English literature; with it poetic 
feeling, critical taste, and interesting know- 
ledge are associated. The work before us 
seems to have come from the heart of the 
editor, nearly as much as the verses, which it 
contains, came from the heart of the great 
poet. The preface is brief, but to the pur- 
pose. That true poetry is not the offspring 
of chance, but comes from meditation, ecstacy 
of mind, and scientific skill, we have been 
told before : let us hear what a good judge 
says :— 

‘« The contradictory opinions, which are pro- 
nounced in literary criticism, would induce the 
belief that there is no fixed test of merit. But 
it is far otherwise: the genuine proofs of 
poetical power are very determinate and precise. 
It does not consist in gaudy words, but in 
creative combinations of thoughts and images, 
which have the stamp of verisimilitude, and 
which are grand, or pathetic, or beautiful. The 
descriptions of the Passions by Collins are not 
mere expression,—the images themselves are 
invented, and have a palpable form, animated 
by spiritual fire. To copy nature by the medium 
of language is a considerable mental effort, but 
it bears no approach to invention. In this 
respect [ think that Thomson as far as regards 
his Seasons, belongs to a subordinate class of 
poets: his Casrte or INDOLENCE is rich in- 
vention. 

“If it were true that Poetry teaches nothing, 
but is only a light amusement of the mind, it 
would fall far indeed beneath the high place to 
which it is entitled. 1 am confident that it con- 
veys instruction of the noblest and most impor- 
tant kind. From what other sources can we so 
well learn the human emotions and characters ? 
Imagination only can enter into another’s bo- 
som: we can catch but a very imperfect under- 
standing of its workings from outward signs.” 

That a manufacturer of verse resembles an 
inspired poet as much as the shaft of a gar- 
dener’s spade resembles a fruit tree in full 
bearing, we can easily understand—we are 
not sure that Sir Egerton is so clear on this 
part of his subject as he should be. 

“ The difference between a genuine poet, and 
a pretender, may not appear obvious to com- 
mon readers; but it is perceptible at once by 
the least degree of taste. All is a pure though 
warm and inspiring halo; while the other is 
smoke, which confounds and blinds ;—a fac- 
titious and turbulent heat which is sickly and 
oppressive. There is no swell in Collins’s Ode, 
no ambition of grandeur; no exaggeration !— 
not a fanciful image; not a far-fetched senti- 
ment :—the diction is transparent, the colloca- 
tion of words the most simple. 

“Let ‘it be recollected that these ‘ thoughts 
that breathe, and strains that burn,’ were all 
exhibited to the world at the age of five-and- 
twenty—and in the midst of a distracted life, 
gay companions, and alarming pecuniary em- 
barrassment !—uncheered, unencouraged, un- 
known to the world; and even his few cordial 
friends more duly apprehensive of his learning 
and acquirements, than of the force and height 
of his genius! He reached notes far above his 
cotemporaries, and sung te the winds.” 





He is, however, sufficiently clear and 
happy when speaking of the genius of Col- 
lins; he claims for him his natural station 
among the sons of the morning ; for it is all 
nonsense to rank the merits of poetry by their 
popularity. 

“Collins had the cuRIOSA FELICITAS, as 
well as the ample range that ‘glances from 
earth to heaven, from heaven to earth :—he was 
a much more exquisite classical scholar; he 
was much deeper and better read in the Italian 
Poets: he was imbued with all the spirit of the 
chivalrous romances. ‘To the acute and severe 
reason of Johnson many of these appeared wild 
and frivolous. But it may be suspected that 
the passions of envy and jealousy had their 
share in the verdict he pronounced. ‘Time has 
overcome this unfavourable and unjust decision. 
Johnson outlived Collins thirty years: but his 
prejudices did not subside. The memory of Col- 
lins’s amiable character was cherished by him; 
the respect for his poetry was not superinduced. 
When the mental malady of Collins clouded 
and overcame his powers, Johnson, though 
eleven years older, was yet struggling into 
fame. 

**Compared with Gray, Collins, though not 
perhaps so profound, was more natural, more 
impetuous, more daring, and original: his 
visions were less sought and studied; and there- 
fore more simple and uniform. His thoughts 
were not so much chastised by philosophy; nor 
were his moral sentiments so abundant, so con- 
templative, or so deep. He did not draw so 
much from learning, however erudite he was. 
But he was lively and inconsiderate in his habits 
and conduct ; while Gray was melancholy, lonely, 
correct, and subdued by family misfortunes. 

“ But we must not look for much change of 
genius in the accidental circumstances of a poet’s 
life. The colours of his mind, and the range 
of his imagination, are fixed by nature. Burns 
would have been mainly the same in any station, 
and under any circumstances: Burns was less 
abstracted, and had a great deal more of the 
mixture of human life about him, than Collins. 
Tam O’SHANTER is the happiest of all mixtures 
of spirituality and practical life.” 

We are glad to see a work—though a very 
small one—from the hand of a man of true 
taste and talent. We are led shortly to 
expect Sir Egerton’s promised Autobiogra- 
phy. ‘There will be much told of Gibbon, 
Burke, and other fixed lights of literature, 
and more of genius of later date. 





The Fleet Registers ; comprising the History 
of Fleet Marriages, §c. By J.S. Burn. 
London: Rivingtons. 

Tuts is a curious volume. It appears that 

Mr. Burn, in collecting materials for the 

‘History of Parish Registers,’ had occasion 

to refer to the Registers of Marriages so- 

lemnized in the Fleet ; which were some time 
since purchased by government, and deposit- 
ed in the Consistory Court of London. He 
has here given us some interesting particulars 
gleaned fro.a them, and which tend to throw 
light on a state of society now known only 
by tradition; and even tradition had failed 
to convey to ua full idea of the infamy of 
these proceedings. It appears, indeed, from 
the manuscript notes of the officiating scoun- 
drels, that it .was no uncommon practice to 
antedate a marriage upon receiving an extra 
fee, or even to register, and give a certificate 
of, a marriage that had never taken place. 

Some of the volumes contain no less than 

40,000 entries; and one man’s fees for a 

month are entered at 57/, 12s, 9d.; and yet 
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there were a dozen or two rival operatives: 

their advertisements are curious—take as a 

specimen :— 

“G, R. 
At the true Chapel 

at the old red Hand and Mitre, three doors from 
Fleet Lane and next Door tothe White Swan; 

Marriages are performed by authority by the 

Reverend Mr. Symson educated at the Univer- 

sity of Cambridge, and late Chaplain to the 

Earl of Rothes. 

N.B. Without Imposition.” 

“ Marriages with a Licence, Certificate anda 
Crown Stamp, at a Guinea, at the New Chapel, 
next door to the China Shop, near Fleet Bridge, 
London, by a regular bred clergyman, and not 
by a Fleet Parson as is insinuated in the public 
papers; and that the Town may be freed mis- 
takes, no Clergyman being a prisoner in the 
Rules of the Fleet dare marry; and to obviate 
all doubts, this Chapel is not in the verge of the 
Fleet, but kept by a Gentleman who was lately 
Chaplain on board one of his Majesty’s men-of- 
war, and likewise has gloriously distinguished 
himself in defence of his King and Country, 
and is above committing those little mean 
actions that some men impose on people, being 
determined to have everything conducted with 
the utmost decency and regularity, such as shall 
be always supported in law and equity.”—Daily 
Advertiser, 1749. 

We have also in this little volume extracts 
from the Registers of Keith’s Chapel in May 
Fair; and in one or other we find recorded 
the marriage of many persons of note: amongst 
other entries are the following :— 

1753 June 29. Lord George Bentinck and 

Mary Davies, Hanwell. 

1748 March 23. Honble. George Carpenter and 

Frances Clifton. 
1752 Feb. 14. James Duke of Hamilton and 
Eliz. Gunning. 

1749 Sept. 14. William Earl of Kensington 

and Rachel Hill, Hempstead. 

1751 July 21. Edward Wortley Montague 

and Eliz. Ashe, St. Martin’s 
fields. 

1752 June 30. Bysshe Shelley & Mary Cath. 

Michell, Horsham. 

1751 May 25. Honourable Sewallis Shirley 
and Margaret Countess of 
Orford. 

Right Hon.Edward Lord Aber- 
gavenny, and Cath. Tatton, 
B. and S. 

“TheHonourable John Bourke, 
Esq.” of Great Ormond St. 
and Catherine Hamilton, W. 

The Hon. H. Fox, B.and Lady 
Caroline Lenox, S. 

1715 Nov. 20. William Johnston, Lord Mar- 

quess of Annandale, and 
Charlotta Vanlore Vanden 
Bempden, W and S. 

The form in which these registers were 
kept, with the English memorandum in Greek 
character, is curious :— 

«6 98th { 1735 
Happ: rhonn (0 TUK Bay, nae Mntues, 

Onvxn (0 ovy chidA\wy of ‘Springfield, & Rebecka 

xnptyt aunpy penrry Brown, of Much Baddah, in 

Bowen on 

no Floud. 

The following are a few of the more curious 
memorandums to be found scattered over the 
registers :— 

“ November 5 1742 was married Benjamin 
Richards of the parish of St. Martin in the 
Fields Bt & Judith Lance D° Sp— at the Bull 
and Garter and gave g & for an antedate. to 


1724 May 6, 


1729 Jan. 20. 


1744 May 3. 





March y® 11 in the same year, which Lilley 
comply’d w & put ’em in his Book accordingly, 
there being a vacancy in the Book sutable to the 
time.” 

“©On Tuesday Aprill the 20% 1742 came a 
man & woman to the Bull and Garter the man 
pretended he would marry y* woman by w’ch 
pretence he gott money to pay for marrying & 
to buy a ring, but left the woman by herself 
and never returned, upon which J. Lilley takes 
the woman from the Bull and Garter to his own 
house and gave her a certifycate as if she had 
been married to the man. The Maid a Welch 
Girl call’d —— brought me a Guinea to change 
and told me the story.” 


“June 10 1729 John Nelson of y® Pa of St. 
George Hanover Batchelor and Gardener & 
Mary Barns of y® same Sp: married 

Jn° Floud Mint 
Cer: dated 5 November 1727 to please their 
parents.” 

“Wanted 18 years back.” 


The antedating of the marriage two years 
came within the parson’s conscience, or 
rather, we suspect, within the parents’ fee ; 
but eighteen years seems to have startled 
him, for these fellows were liable to punish- 
ment, though it was difficult to get hold of 
them. 


“July 1728, 224. Josiah Welsh, a Cord- 
wainer, and Elizabeth Cutchey, of St. Giles’s, 
Cambridge. W. & Sp. Pr Jn° Floud. 

“ Brought by Mr. Ralf and Mr. Hargrove of 
the Guards, who paid me two guineas to provide 
a Husband for Madam, and defray all the sub- 
sequent charges of the wedding,—viz. Docter 
7*. 64, Bridegroom 6%. the rest to myself. For 
a further account of Mr. Welsh vid. May 8, 
1727, December the 11" and 234, 1727.” 

«« December 1727, 11. Walter James, Cord- 
wainer of St. Martins Ludgate, and Mary 
Spreadbourough, of St. Giles in the Fields. W 
& Spr Pr Jn° Floud. 

“* Marriage five shillings—one D° Clerkship, 
and one D° Certiff. The man had five shillings 
for marrying her, of which I had one and six- 
pence. N.B. The above said person marrys in 
common.” 

“Tt clearly appears that Welsh, alias Janes, 
alias Armstrong, alias married four women 
in fourteen months; each time changing his 
name. The object of the brides in paying for 
a husband to be found for them, was to enable 
them to plead coverture to any action for debt, 
or to give them the means of showing a certifi- 
cate in case of their being enciente. After an 
entry on the 19tt Dect 1728, we find the Bride- 
groom thus paid ‘for his trouble.’ 

“George Mackarly, a Soldier, & Bridget 

Marcan, of St. Giles in the fields. W & W° 
Pr Jn° Floud. 

p’ eight shillings per total, viz. two and six- 
pence to the Bridegroom for his trouble, the 
rest between Doctor and self.” 

This little volume contains other informa- 
tion relating to this subject, gleaned from 
the public journals and trials of the time :— 

** Nov? 21, 1729, was tried a cause in the 
Court of King’s Bench, beween James Hopman 
plaintiff, and Jane Hunter defendant, when 
Defendant proved she was married to one Mat- 
terson, a soldier in the Foot Guards, at the time 
she contracted the debt; but it being proved 
on the other side that Matterson had a wife 
then living, and that Defendant gave him half 
a guinea to marry her, to screen her from pay- 
ing her debts, the Jury found for the Plaintiff. 
—Daily Journal, 1729.” 

For many other curious facts and memo- 
randums, we refer the reader to the volume. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS 





SONNET. 
Roven! I walk’d among thy narrow 
With adoration dumb pe be awe roam 
Thy palaces and holy piles I saw, 
Pondering, as he who in old picture meets 
With venerable faces, men whose story 
Is blended with their Country’s. Much I mused, 
And grieved that War and Rapine had abused. 
Humanity, and made ev'n scenes of glor 
Sicken the mind. I thought of her who here 
Stood at the stake ; henceforth where’er I Stray'd, 
(Such the heart’s sympathy, tho’ many a year 
Had since elapsed, ) whether in field or shade 
Or where their time-worn fronts old altars rear. 
My thoughts were ever with thee, gallant Maid! 


Epwarp Moxon, 








NOVEL WRITING. 

OF all kinds of writing, novel writing is the 
most extensive, as to the reach of its variety, 
and as to the height or lowness of the talent re- 
quired for it. Whatever knowledge, imagina- 
tion, power of analysis, profundity of thought a 
man possesses, he may use them all amply, 
effectually, and with high success in the compo- 
sition of a novel; and on the other hand, how- 
ever poor the understanding, however feeble the 
imagination, however obtuse the perceptions 
—any one who is capable of writing at all, is 
capable of writing a novel. All the world’s a 
novel, and the men and women are heroes and 
heroines. In every house—in every street—in 
every place where human beings meet together 
—and in every walk of lonely thought and medi- 
tation, there is a scene to make a chapter ina 
novel. There is no passion, or modification of 
passion, there is no interest or confliction of in- 
terests, there is no soliloquy of the joyful or of 
the sorrowful, there is no conversation, be it of 
drab with drab or sage with sage, which may 
not be made material for a passage in a novel. 
There is nothing, indeed, new under the sun— 
but who knows all that is old? We dwell in a 
mine of thoughts and in a treasury of feelings, 
we are rich in the means of knowledge and of 
emotion beyond conception or expression. As 
soon might an artist be at a loss for a landscape 
to draw, as the pen of a ready writer for a topic 
to embellish and delineate;—if we be poor, 
it is from the abundance of our riches, for the 
fruit of observation and of wisdom hangs about 
us in such wanton clusters, that we doubt the 
reality from the very copiousness of the supply. 
Being thus surrounded with humanity in action 
and passion, which is the element of novel 
writing, the first impulse of all who wish to write 
—being driven thereto by the desire of fame, by 
the delight of philosophy, or by the lack of other 
employment of time, or other means of procur- 
ing a maintenance—their first impulse naturally 
is to write a novel, for the materials are about 
them—in their hearts, on their memory, before 
their eyes. And human life is like a rainbow— 
not merely because its colours melt one into 
another, nor that it is composed of tears of sad- 
ness and gleams of joy, but because as the rays 
of light which are reflected from the rain drops, 
do not come at one and the same time from the 
same drops to two different spectators, so each 
individual seesa different rainbow in consequence 
of his difference of position,—thus humanity and 
its interests are differently seen by each separate 
observer. To this difference of position in so- 
ciety, and to varied habits and principles, it is 
attributable, that such infinitely various views 
may be and are given of the same object by dif 
ferent writers. Seeing then that novel writing 
is but the delineation of humanity in some one 
or other of its many phases, it ought not to be 
regarded with contempt or spoken of with dis- 
respect. 
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Surely, the, delineation of human character 
must be interesting, not merely to the indolent 
Jounger and the listless child of luxury, but also, 
and quite as much, to the man of thought and 
reflection; and when society and its influences 
are fairly and impressively delineated, a field of 
philosophical speculation and a source of prac- 
tical wisdom is opened to an attentive reader. 
But all this, it may be said, depends on the phi- 
Josophical skill that presides over the narrative, 
md the experience or sagacity of the hand that 
delineates. Nay, not altogether so—not by any 
means so—for there are infinite diversities in 
the power of observation; and as for philosophy, 
we are all of us either philosophical ourselves or 
the cause of philosophy in others. Many a man 
without any pretensions to philosophy, may from 
the mere force of observation, write a novel 
which shall excellently well depict humanity, 
and furnish food for deep and curious thought. 
The mere observer lets all his characters speak 
for themselves, but the philosopher will speak 
for them, or rather through them. He will, as 
Goldsmith said to Johnson, make his little fishes 

eak like whales. And there is no harm in 
that, if the whale talks well,—only we have one 
instead of many. The story of Rasselas is Dr. 
Johnson prismatically exhibited,—and a very 
beautiful exhibition it is. Thus every writer of 
fiction will give you something;—he who thinks 
will give you himself; he who observes will give 

others. Indeed, those who neither think 
nor observe, will give some entertainment and 
instruction ;—the poorest, weakliest, sloppiest, 
trashy novel that ever was written, all about 
Nevilles, and Bevilles, and Grevilles, and De- 
villes, will at least exhibit something of the 
mind, or mindlessness, or characteristics of the 
writer. So, while you are laughing at the utter 
ignorance and profound stupidity of the author, 
you are contemplating a certain variety in human 
character. The next time you pass by a second- 
hand book-stall, if you are not in too great a 
hurry, just turn back fora moment and take up, 
‘The History of Mr. Neville and Miss Beville,’ 
you will find it in the box marked, “ Sixpence 
each.” The pages are not overburdened with 
type, and in the course of ten minutes you may 
read through ten times as many pages, and if in 
the course of those pages you find nothing ex- 
citing your thoughts or furnishing you with 
materials for philosophy, I can only say, you 
have not a head worth a pin. But perhaps, 
after all that I have said concerning thinkers 
and observers, it may be true that every author 
can in reality give only himself in his book; 
some, however, are certainly less monotonous 
than others. ‘There is greater variety in ‘ Ivan- 
hoe,’ and ‘Old Mortality,’ than there is in ‘ Ras- 
telas.’ But Scott was a great observer as well 
as philosopher, and while his mind formed his 
books, the world formed his mind. He did not 
give us merely the result of thought, but the 
fruits also of sight and hearing; yet, of course, 
whatever he reported from sight or hearing, 
took in some degree the complexion of the mind 
ofthe reporter; and this creates a new interest 
in novel writing—you not only see the charac- 
ters exhibited, but the mind of the exhibitor too; 
you have the show and the showman also. It 
Is well if the showman do not thrust himself too 
much before his own show. To display the ab- 
solute reality of character, is nearly, if not quite, 
Impossible—and for this simple reason, that 
What is reality to one is not reality to another. 


_ Ifevery author has a peculiar mode of regard- 
ing and contemplating human character, every 
reader in like manner has the same diversity of 
apprehension. This may be made very clear by 
8 political illustration :—a whig historian and a 
tory historian would not give the same repre- 
sentation of the same facts, however candid and 
accurate they might both aim or affect to be; 
and in like manner a whig narrative, which 








might be true and candid in the eyes of a whig, 
would not be equally true and candid in the eyes 
ofatory. Nor could it be possible that an ex- 
quisite from the west end, and a plodding citizen 
in the regions round about the Royal Exchange, 
should take precisely the same view of human 
character. No one sees anything ridiculous in 
himself, but every one can presently discern the 
absurd and the foolish in whatever differs from 
himself and his own peculiar standard of taste 
and propriety. Thus we have an illustration of 
the infinitude and complexity of interest in the 
construction of a novel, showing, that while a 
novel may be to one reader or set of readers 
full of truth and accuracy, it may appear to 
another altogether away from the truth of na- 
ture, and yet not without interest or amusement, 
even on account of this very departure from ac- 
curacy,—or from supposed accuracy. But after 
all, there must be truth of some kind or other 
in every novel, with whatever scientific imper- 
fections it may be constructed, and there must 
be something good and worth reading in all, but 
everybody cannot read all, even should they 
give as much time to the occupation, as Corelli 
recommended for studying the violin, viz. ten 
hours a day for ten years. 

Novel writing has been considered by many 
as a low pursuit, exceedingly unintellectual and 
unphilosophical ; and a writer of a great big book 
of travels, half lies and nine-tenths nonsense, has 
the arrogance to look down with contempt upon 
a mere novel writer; but where has a traveller 
half the exercise for skill and philosophy that a 
novel writer has? A writer of travels has no- 
thing to do but to put down on paper, honestly 
if he can, whatever he hears an‘ sees; he needs 
nothing more than the faculty of observation— 
but the novel writer needs not only to describe 
that which is, but that which ought to be and 
that which may be. He must not only select 
from reality, but he must so embellish it, that no 
original shall know his own portrait. His know- 
ledge too must not be confined to any one branch 
or to any one science, but he must have some 
knowledge of all knowledge, and he must know 
how knowledge influences those who possess it. 
His descriptions must be exceedingly natural, 
and yet not too real and literal—he must give 
conversations which everybody seems to have 
heard, but which, in fact, nobody e. ~*as heard, 
he must depict characters so truly, ... .t every 
body seems to be acquainted with them, but 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 


Auteuil, near Paris, October. 

Tus is a dead time for literary gossipers— 
nobody is in town: our fashionables are idling 
under the shades of Fontenay, Montmorency, 
Bagneux, and Villiers-le-Bel; our booksellers 
are at their suburban villas; the press is ata 
stand-still; the theatres are empty; the actors 
and actresses slumbering; even the Italian 
Opera feels the apathetic influence of one of the 
finest autumns which we have enjoyed for twenty 
years. The English, it is true, rush in upon 
us in shoals; their carriages, drawn by French 
post-horses (rather shabby, I confess), and an- 
nounced by the green veil of a London waiting 
maid. 

As to literature, it is a blank: even our drum 
majors—those noisy fellows, the Janins, the Sues, 
the Balzacs—are leaning on their staves, and 
standing in majestic repose; while others are 
giving themselves rakish airs, playing fantastic 
tricks, astounding the town by scandalous elope- 
ments, running into enormous debts, fighting 
strange and out-of-the-way duels, or constructing 
Chinese pavilions and Sardanapalian bathing- 
rooms: these are just now the occupations of 
our literary men—not in Paris, for that is de- 
serted—but in the environs. 

A few books, as Moliére expresses it, have 
ventured to show their noses, but nobody has 
even cut the leaves open: ‘ Lelia’ is the last 
work that succeeded in awakening attention. 

The ‘ Double Méprise’ of Mérimée, has been 
indeed a double méprise—a double disappoint- 
ment to the reader, and to the author, who never 
before received a rebuke from the public. The 
writer of ‘ Clara Gazul’ is, in my opinion, one 
of the most worthy of French worthies. He 
studies man;—and nobody else in France studies 


| anything but how to get a red ribbon, a momen- 


tary triumph, or a place. He is a man of sound 
and vigorous mind, and he writes in a clear, 
manly, pointed, neat, and expressive style. Now 
this is worthy of admiration, when the literary 
faith of the age is all false; when, to snatch a 
momentary applause, every romance writer tries 
to out- Herod Herod—to out-Janinize Janin—to 
evoke stranger monsters and bloodier phantasms 
than his contemporaries have yet done, and to 
talk ribaldry more disgustingly than the great 
models of the day. There is nothing of this 


| wilful depravity in Mérimée; he wants impulse, 


which no one can directly find amidst all his | 


acquaintance—he must combine the elements of 


humanity naturally, yet not exactly as they are | 


combined in any existing individuals—he must 
be able to sympathize with passion, but must 
have power over it—he must possess the ardour 
of youth and the discretion of age—he must be 
able to cast a softening veil of poetry over the 
harsh realities of life, yet he must on no account 


| seyttence, 


depart from the truth of nature—he must love | 


his species well, in order to enter con amore into 
their interests and pursuits, and yet he must be 


alive to all their faults and imperfections, in | 


order to delineate their characters truly—he 
must unite the penetration of Mandeville with 
the gloss of Shaftesbury—he must have a know- 
ledge which searches to the root, and the taste 
which can admire the flower. In fact, as much 
may be said for novel writing, as Imlac said for 
poetry, and then the reader would reply as Ras- 
selas did, “ Enough; thou hast convinced me 


that it is impossible for any one to be a good | 


novel writer.” 





EPIGRAM FROM THE ANTHOLOGY, 
Mercury and Cupid. 
Mercury, a cunning thief, 
Found a thief his art above, 


And confess’d himself with grief 
Far surpass’d by roguish Love. 






| 





it is true, and his palette has no warm colouring, 
but he skeiches admirably, 2nd is always true 
to nature; he is, in fact, an observer—a rare 
thing among us. ui, alas! for the last three 
years, he fas been a statesman, the secretary 
to Dargout the minister. The atmosphere of 
gilded drawing-rooms is fatal to genuine talent, 
and the genius of Mécimée has suffered in con- 
Stepping into the carriages of the 
new-made countesses; talking superfine non- 
sense with duchesses of the new court; or flirt- 
ing witli the authoress of ‘ Lelia’—are not the 
best ways to arouse deep thought or fine feeling. 
All the jargon of our fashionable world is to be 
found in the ‘ Double Méprise;’ all the little 
dandyisms of the language, all the finical pret- 
tinesses of the new Tuileries, are there, like 
flies in amber. The work, in fact, belongs to 
your silver-fork school, but it has not the rich 
flavour, the quiet irony of Theodore Hook, 
or the occasional brilliancy of the younger 
D' Israeli. 

Balzac has published lately, ‘The Country 
Physician ;’ a very admirable title for a collec- 
tion of stories; but you must not proceed far- 
ther than the title-page—it is by ‘ar the best 
of the whole work. This ‘Country Physician’ 
is a tedious and lumbering exposition of a plan 
for regenerating the human species. Balzac is 
a good writer of essays, and a clever novelist ; 
he portrays admirably low and middle life, and 
his tales are sure to awaken curiosity and excite 
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interest; but he has a Bulwerian crotchet in his 
head—he must needs be a reformer, a legislator : 
the attempt is laughable. 

Our really great men do nothing: Thierry, 
Sainte-Beuve, Mignet, De Vigny, are all silent. 
Victor Hugo, a remarkable man, indeed, but 
whose power is lyrical and descriptive, and not 
dramatic, is to give us, in a few days, a new 
drama. He is now going through the purgatory 
of the green-room—arguing, disputing with, 
humouring, conciliating, the several actors and 
actresses: Boccage will not speak the verses 
set down for him; M. Lockroy objects to his 
dress—and this last important question had 
nearly ended in a duel. In truth, nothing can 
equal the inane self-sufficiency of our second- 
rate players, unless it be the overweening arro- 
gance of our third-rate booksellers. The stolid 
pride, made up of insolvency and impudence, 
of the tritons of our Paternoster minnows, 
with the reflected consequence of their literary 
understrappers—the pickers and stealers for 
their Halfpenny and Penny Magazines—is quite 
startling: the Fuggers of Augsburg or the 
Rothschilds are but second-rate men in com- 
parison. This is a feather that may indicate to 
you the state of our literature. We want here 
a sound, honest, and powerful journal, in which 
the pretensions of these microscopic creatures 
might be dissected, and then there might be a 
chance for genius and sound wholesome litera- 


ture. 
B. D. T. 





OUR WiEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Tue Museum of the Royal Asiatic Society 
has recently received an addition of some inter- 
est; it is a model in wood, of one of those sin- 
gular depositories for the dead, which are made 
use of by the Parsis, or Fireworshippers of 
Bombay. ‘The model is constructed on a scale 
of two feet to an inch, and is accompanied by a 
remarkably neat ground plan and section of the 
building ; it may be worth while mentioning, 
that the tomb itself was erected, and the model 
and drawings executed by a young Parsi engi- 
neer, named Sorabji Dhunjibhoy, who has pre- 
sented the latter to the Society, through the 
medium of William Newnham, Esq., Member 
of Council at Bombay. The tomb, to which the 
expressive name of “ The Tower of Silence” has 
been given, is of the usual circular form, the 
circumference at the base being 175 feet, and 
the height of the walls 18 feet: an inclined 
plane leads to a small door about four feet high, 
placed in the eastern point of the wall, and 
opening on to a platform which goes completely 
round the building: this platform is divided 
into three rows, containing spaces on which the 
bodies are deposited, the first or outer row being 
destined for males, the second for females, and 
the third, which is, of course, the smallest, for 
children; there are thirty-five spaces in each 
row. In the centre of the whole, is a well, nine 
feet in depth and fifteen feet in diameter, into 
which the bones and remains are thrown. So far, 
the whole is on the usual plan of these cemeteries 
—but an innovation has been introduced in the 
present instance, which deserves notice, for the 
motive which instigated it, and the ingenuity 
with which it was effected. It had been sup- 
posed, that it was possible for persons to have 
been taken to these receptacles before life was 
extinct, as, in a state of trance, and that, had 
means of egress existed, they might have escaped 
and returned to their friends; it was, therefore, 
proposed, that steps should be erected within 
the wall, and achain attached, to enable persons 
to descend, if such a case were to happen, from 
so awful a place of confinement: but, when this 
idea was submitted to the priests, it was con- 
demned at once as a departure from the rules, 
which could not be sanctioned. The founder of 





the tomb and his young engineer, however, con- 
trived to build the steps and fix the chain during 
the night, and when discovered in the morning 
—having been undeniably placed there by super- 
natural agency, they were suffered to remain.— 
The “ Tower of Silence” was built by a Parsi 
named Framji Cowasji Byramji Bannaji, to the 
memory of his daughter Dinboye, who died on 


the 4th of May, 1831; the building was com- | 


menced in the following month, and completed 
on the 8rd of May, 1832, occupying a space of 


ground comprising 3568 square yards.—A brief | 


account of the manner of interment in these 
tombs, may not be uninteresting. The body is 
wrapped in a cloth and laid on a bier, which is 
carried by two persons to the sepulchre, and de- 
posited on the platform just within the door ; 
the body is then removed to its allotted resting 
place, commencing from the central bed on the 
western side, and continuing all round until the 
spaces are filled up: the tomb is then closed 
for several months, after which, the bones are 
collected together and thrown into the well in 
the centre, leaving the beds once more vacant. 
No person is allowed to assist at the interment, 
but the two employed in carrying the corpse ; 
the parties accompanying it, being kept about 
three hundred feet distant, at a place made on 
purpose for them. Some of the rich Parsi mer- 
chants have private burial places of this kind in 
the grounds attached to their own dwellings. 

David Roberts has returned from a sketching 
pilgrimage in Spain. We hear that he has taken 
some five or six hundred sketches. The Moorish 
architecture of that romantic Jand struck his 
fancy; we may look for the announcement of a 
Peninsular Annual. 

Mr. Moxonannouncesa work, called, ‘ Hamp- 
den in the Nineteenth Century; or, Colloquies 
on the Errors and Improvements of Society.’ 
The subject is alike difficult and important. 

Lady Blessington, it is said, will edit in future 
Heath's Book of Beauties. 

The Sultan of Turkey has presented, by the 
hands of Mr. Mandeville, recently Minister of 
Legation at Constantinople, to Mrs. Davids, a 
diamond ring, in return for a copy of the Turkish 
and English Grammar, dedicated to him by her 
late son. 

The Royal Academy, cn Monday last, filled 
up the blanks in their file of Associates with the 
names of Gibson and Uwins: the former is a 
sculptor of considerable talent, and the latter is 
a painter whose works acquired for him the 
friendship of Sir Thomas Lawrence. We ad- 
vised them to elect John Martin, but the Aca- 
demicians seem not to know what is best for 
their own honour. The country has certainly a 
right to expect that their doors will be opened 
to men of such genius as the painter of  Belshaz- 
zar’s Feast.’ This close borough must be re- 
formed. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

Nov. 6.—The first meeting of the session 
took place this day. Several letters and papers 
of interest were read by the Foreign Secretary, 
a report of the contents of which will be given 
in our next number. A new volume of the 
Society’s Transactions is in preparation. The 
Council will, for the future, be enabled to pub- 
lish a volume annually. 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Tuts Society held its first meeting for the 
season on Wednesday evening, Nov. 6th, G. B. 
Greenough, Esq., in the chair.—After the mi- 
nutes of the concluding meeting of last session 
had been confirmed, a paper from Professor 
Sedgwick was read, in continuation of one be- 
fore communicated, respecting the dislocations 
which affect a band of limestone and calcareous 









slate, separating the upper from the middle di. 
vision of the schistose rocks of the Cumbrian 
Mountains. The most interesting fact was, that 
granite had been found by the Professor shoot. 
ing into more modern formations than it had 
hitherto been known to have connexions with, 

Dr. Fitton read a paper of his own, on the 
strata found in a section, passing from Bopeep 
through St. Leonards to Hastings, which was 
illustrated by draughts, and numerous specimens 
laid on the table. Among these, were fragments 
of the Endogenites Erosa, a new fossil vegetable 
of so anomalous a kind, that our most skilful 
botanists are at a loss to conceive either its 
habits, mode of growth, or mode of reproduction, 
Some thin sections of it had been made, both 
longitudinal and transverse, for the purpose of 
examining its structure, which, however, was 
rendered very indistinct by the strong compres- 
sion it had undergone, and by which its form had, 
from cylindrical, become flattened. This sin. 
gular vegetable has been found nowhere but in 
England, and in no parts of England, but on the 
south-eastern coast. There it has been found 
in the vicinity of Hastings, by Dr. Fitton, and, 
at a point further west, by Woodbine Parish, 
Esq. ; and by means of it, these gentlemen have 
been enabled to connect or identify the remote 
parts of the stratum in which it occurs, and 
which, passing deep in the interval, crops out 
at those spots. It is, on the whole, a most in- 
teresting subject for further investigation; the 
specimens are always found covered with a dark 
carbonaceous matter, while internally the tubes 
or vessels contain quartz crystals, and in the 
fissures is occasionally deposited a white calca- 
reous spar. 

The following gentlemen were elected Fellows 
—viz. John Ward, Esq., John F. South, Esq., 
Francis Walker, Esq.; and the Society then ad- 
journed. 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 5.—A paper was read on the method 
pursued in ripening the seeds of pine apples, by 
Mr. R. Buck, of Blackheath, whose success as a 
cultivator of these fruits, and in raising seedling 
varieties of merit, well quality him to report the 
plan he adopts: a second communication fol- 
lowed, from Sir C. Lemon, Bart., containing 
remarks on the growth of a peculiar fir, found 
in Cornwall, resembling the pinaster. 

The subjects exhibited most worthy of remark, 
consisted of a new mimulus of great beauty, 
raised by Smith, of Islington ; a queen and seed- 
ling pine apples, three sorts of walnut, twelve 
sorts of seedling chrysanthemum, thirty-seven 
varieties of apple, among which, we observed 
the true golden pippin; black and white Ham- 
burgh, grizzly Frontignac, and two other sorts of 
grape, and a very fine collection of pears. Those 
of the latter, named the Foselle and Nelis 
@hiver, were particularly admired for their high 
flavour. 

The next meeting was announced for the 3rd 
of December. 

Charles Jones, Esq., was elected a Fellow of 
the Society. 


WESTMINSTER MEDICAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 2.—Dr. Gregory in the chair.—Iodine, 
and its chemical preparations, have only very 
lately been placed in the Materia Medica of 
this country. We, in our last number, reported 
that Professor Thomson, at the Harveian So- 
ciety, read a paper on the medical virtues of the 
ioduret of iron. Its supposed specific influence 
on scrofula, so long looked on as the scourge 
of Britain, renders the question of its salu- 
tary qualities, we conceive, interesting to every 
reader. 

The influence of this metal on the human 
constitution, formed the subject of debate at this 
Society, on Saturday evening last. By many 
medical authorities, it has been thought to pro- 
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duce very injurious effects on che constitution, | 


although it might succeed in arresting the dis- | 


eased actions for which it is administered. Dr. 
Roscoe introduced the question, by instancing a 
case Where amaurosis succeeded its exhibition, 
when Dr. Bradley stated blindness to be a com- 
mon sequence in the valleys of Switzerland, 
where this medicine has of late been so much 
ysed for the goitre, the prevailing complaint of 
that locality. This was followed by Dr. Copland, 
Dr. Ryan, and other members, all extolling its 
yirtues most highly, and recommending it 
strongly to the notice of the profession. The 
latter gentleman had used it in two hundred 
cases, in a public institution, and in no one in- 
stance had it been observed to produce the least 
il] effect. The speaker appeared to consider it 
as one of the most powerful therapeutic agents 
we possessed. The President stated, he had 
lately officially visited the Margate Sea Bathing 
Infirmary, where there were upwards of one 
hundred and fifty patients under the influence 
of this medicine, and the report of the superin- 
tending surgeon of that establishment, corro- 
borated the opinions and conclusions of the 
inembers of this Society. 


Entomological Society.—This Society, which 
has been instituted and organized during the 

st summer, for the promotion of Entomology, 
Feld its first evening meeting for the season on 
Monday last, at No. 17, Old Bond Street, where 
about fifty members assembled. ‘The Rev. Mr. 
Kirby, Mr. Spence, Mr. Stephens, the Rev. F. 
W. Hope, Mr. Walker, Dr. Horsfield, Col. 
Sykes, Mr. Westwood, Mr. Yarrell, and several 
others, well known for their zeal and acquire- 
ments in this particular branch of science, were 
present. 

The chair was first taken by J. G. Children, 
Esq., who, after some preliminary observations, 
referring to the origin and objects of the Society, 
alluded very happily to the sincere gratification 
which all around him must have experienced 
from the presence of the great Master of Ento- 
mology, the patriarch of the science in this 
country, the Rev. Mr. Kirby, who had been 
unanimously chosen honorary President of the 
Society, and to whom he then resigned his seat. 

Mr. Kirby, on taking the chair, was received 
with the warmest approbation and welcome from 
every part of the room. He was evidently much 
affected. He expressed his obligations to Mr. 
Children, for the very kind manner in which he 
had introduced his name, and to the meeting, for 
the flattering marks of approbation. He would 
doallin his power to advance the interests of 
the Society, but, at 74 years of age, he felt 
that much would not be expected from him; he 
could not, however, refrain from observing, that 
science was indebted, for most interesting and 
valuable portions of the work to which his own 
hame appeared conjointly as author, to his friend 
beside him—and, here, the Rev. gentleman laid 
his hand on the shoulder of Mr. Spence. The 
meeting elected Mr. Spence an honorary Mem- 
ber, by general acclamation; and in returning 
thanks, that gentleman avowed, that he came to 
the meeting, and had brought his two sons, for 
the express purpose of joining the Society. He 
then produced a letter, which was read by one 
of his sons, detailing so much of the proceedings 
at the late meeting of Naturalists at Bresiaw, 
as referred to Entomology. 

After going through the bye-laws, and other 
routine business, the Members separated, highly 
gratified at the very auspicious circumstances 
under which the meetings of the new Society had 
commenced. 

, Harveian Society, Nov. 4.—Sir David Barry, 
in the chair.—Dr. Holroyd, presented a curious 
Instance of the scapula (shoulder blade) of a 
horse, which had been shivered to pieces by 
htning, without injury to the rider, or de- 








priving the animal of life. The accident hap- 
pened a short time ago, near Newcastle. The 
horse, being rendered useless, was afterwards 
killed. The muscles over the bone were found 
soft, dark-coloured, and disorganized. Their 
vitality had been destroyed by the shock. Whe- 
ther the bone had been shattered immediately 
by the force of the lightning, or by the violent 


taught through the medium of the lecture 
room. 

“Tt is true,” he said, “ that there are certain 
branches of certain sciences,—those, for in- 
stance, where experiments afford the best means 
of illustrating the propositions which the lec- 
turer is seeking to enforce,—as to which the 


| lecture-room may be considered to offer peculiar 


contractions of the muscles at the moment of | 


their being struck by so powerful a stimulus, 
was a matter of doubt. 

Mr. Cox then read a paper on the treatment 
of the insane. He considered madness, in all 
cases, to be a disease of the brain, the organ of 
mental manifestation; the mind, the spiritual 
and immortal part, not being subject primarily 
to disease. Hence the treatment ought, at first, 
to be mainly physical, and afterwards, chiefly of 
a moral nature. The lecture gave rise to an 
animated discussion. 

The London Phrenological Society had their 
first meeting on Monday last, which was well 
attended, John Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S., Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Several books have been 
presented to the Society, by members of the 
Phrenological Society of Paris. Casts of the 
head and skull of Capt. Nichols, lately executed 
at Horsemonger Lane, were presented to the 
Society by the President. C. F. Wordsworth, 
Esq., of the Inner Temple, was elected a Mem- 
ber of the Society.—A paper was read by Mr. 
Drew, on the probable character of an indivi- 
dual unknown to him, whose skull had been 
sent him for that purpose; the test of the cor- 
rectness of his opinion will be brought forward 
at the next meeting, by a Member acquainted 
with the life and character of the party to whom 
the skull had belonged. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mon (_- Geographical Society ....Nine, P.M. 
* t Medical Society ................Eight, P.M. 
Zoological Society (Scientific 





Tues Besiess) sccecscccccccce p. 8. P.M. 
: L Medico-Botanical Society........ Eight, P.M. 
Medico-Chirurgical Society ......4 p. 8, P.M. 

WED. Society of _eneanerendamenn: | > 7,P.M. 






Tu Royal Society ...... 
4 { Society of Antiquaries .......... Eight, P.M. 


Sat. Westminster Medical Society.... Eight, p.m. 





KING’S COLLEGE, 

Tue newly-appointed Professor of English 
Law, Mr. Spurrier, delivered his Introductory 
Lecture on Tuesday evening last. 

The Professor began by alluding to the usual 
practice of confining introductory lectures to 
an exposition of the advantages to be derived 
from the study of the sciences to which they 
formed an introduction, and to a discussion of 
the fittest means of pursuing that study; and, 
after disclaiming any intention of putting forth 
a mere panegyric on the laws of our country, 
to which, however, he attributed, in a great 
degree, our position in rank and consequence 
amongst nations, the Professor shortly noticed 
the extent to which a general knowledge of na- 
tional laws is now admitted to be a necessary 
portion of every liberal system of education ; 
and, for a more detailed statement of those ad- 
vantages, referred his younger hearers to the 
introductory chapter of Blackstone’s Commen- 
taries, which, he said, would not fail to charm 
them by its eloquence, whilst it convinced them 
by the soundness of its reasoning. 

He then dwelt at some length on the preju- 
dices which he described as existing in this 
country,—and, as he contended, in this country 
only,—against law lectureships; and referred 
to the extent to which public lectures on other 
sciences had been encouraged, in the present 
day, in the metropolis, and in many of the lead- 
ing commercial towns of the country. He drew 
a comparison between the Law and other 
sciences, admitting a greater aptitude in some 
of those sciences than in others, for being 


advantages for the communication of knowledge. 
In mechanics, for example, in astronomy, in 
some branches of medicine, it may be admitted 
to exist. But where, (he demanded,) was the 


| difference between the science of the law and 





the science of divinity? of moral philosophy ? 
of political economy? of history? of the other 
sciences which are taught within these walls, 
and which, in their nature, admit not of illus- 
tration by experiment? Other nations, (he 
continued,) acknowledge not any fanciful dis- 
tinction between the different sciences. In the 
numerous universities of the continent of Eu- 
rope, it is by the lectures of the professors that a 
knowledge of jurisprudence, as well as of other 
sciences, is attained; and, by their successful 
exertions, schools of law have been formed, 
which have held as high a rank in public esti- 
mation, as the schools of medicine in this coun- 
try deservedly hold. In America, too, the same 
course is pursued, and with the same success. 


** Will it be asked, (he continued, ) what has 
been the result of legal education on the conti- 
nent ?—the fame of their jurists affords a ready 
answer.” If it could be thought that the dif- 
ference between the civil law and our own 
formed any ground of distinction, he appealed 
to the results which had taken place in America; 
whose laws, he described, as having sprung 
from the same sources as our own; and showed 
that in all the recent and most important changes 
which have taken place in our laws, we were 
only following an example which had been set 
us by that country. He instanced, particularly, 
the abolition of fines and recoveries ; the altera- 
tions as to barring dower; the making real 
estate assets for the payment of debts; the 
shortening the time of limitations of actions ; 
and the very important alterations in the laws 
of inheritance. ‘ With such results,” he pro- 
ceeded to ask, “can we doubt the value of the 
legal education of that country? Is it too 
much to presume, that it is the legal education 
of the Americans which has opened their eyes 
to the expediency of changes, to which we had 
so long remained blind—and which has enabled 
them to carry into execution measures, which 
it can now be our only praise, that we are not 
restrained by false notions of shame from imi- 
tating?” In some of those alterations, the Pro- 
fessor was of opinion, that they had gone further 
than sound policy warranted; and he particu- 
larly alluded to the abolition of the law of 
primogeniture. F 

The Professor then gave a detailed account 
of the mode of education formerly pursued at 
our Inns of Court, which he described in the 
words of Fortescue, as ‘‘ our University of the 
Law;” and contended, that formerly the per- 
mission to practise at the Bar was as much a 
degree of honour as any of the degrees conferred 
at our other and more legitimate Universities. 
He then described the imperfections of the 
present system of legal instruction ; the impos- 
sibility of the pupil’s obtaining any competent 
knowledge of the principles of law in the office 
or chamber of the practitioner; and supported 
his opinions on the subject by a reference to 
the difficulties which he had himself encoun- 
tered as a pupil; distinctly avowing, however, 
that the defects which he was exposing “ were 
not the defects of individuals, but of systems.’ 
The Professor then dwelt on the importance 
of obtaining a knowledge of the principles of 
law, although he admitted the value of practical 
knowledge ; and, alluded in terms of high praise, 
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to the announcement of courses of lectures at 
the new Law Institution in Chancery Lane; 
and to a similar announcement of a regular 
series of lectures, on legal subjects, by the 
Benchers of the Inner Temple. 

After alluding to the existing and contem- 
plated changes in our laws, the Professor pointed 


out, that the present was a moment which, | 


whilst it rendered it peculiarly fitting and ne- 
cessary for all persons in the different grades 
of society, to obtain a general acquaintance with 
the laws ‘‘ under which they were living, and 
were to live,” made it the imperative duty of 
the intended lawyer to “ throw away no oppor- 
tunity which might be offered to him, of ad- 
vancing his knowledge of those laws, with the 
operation and application of which, under those 
existing and contemplated changes, the business 
of his future life would be connected.” 





THEATRICALS 





THE PROJECTED “GRAND NATIONAL OPERA.” 
In pursuance of our promise, we proceed to 


An election of Directors to take place every 
year, so that the competent may be retained, and 
the incompetent rejected. 

REMUNERATION TO Drrectors—A mode- 
rate fixed salary, and (to secure their best ex- 
ertions) a certain per-centage upon the profits. 

AuTuons AND ComMPosERS, AND HOW TO 
BE PAID—AIl works to be sent in without real 
names, which are not to be furnished unless the 
works are accepied. By these means, no exist- 


| ing prejudice will operate against an author or 


composer, and no established reputation will aid 
the candidate or tend to mislead his judges. All 


| accepted works to be produced in the same rota- 


tion as they were sent in.} 

Authors to be paid a per-centage on thegross 
receipts of every evening their pieces are played, 
so that reward will increase with success. 

Lisrary—A library to be formed, in which 


| all the musical scores of the great masters are 


give a sketch of the leading principles upon | 
which itis proposed that the establishment under | 


the above denomination shall be formed. 
who are comparatively ignorant of theatrical 
matters, and judge only of the effects they wit- 
ness, without knowing what are the causes which 
produce those effects, may naturally enough point 
to the deserted benches of Covent Garden and 
Drury Lane, and say, “ what can be the use of 
building another theatre?” Without going, upon 
the present occasion, into the discussion of any 
subject so painful as that of the decline and fall 
of those doomed edifices, we merely, as an an- 
swer, state our conviction, that support in plenty 
is to be had, not only for the projected theatre, 


Those | 


to be collected. Students, properly recom- 
mended, to be admitted thereto gratuitously. 
There is no such public collection extant; and, 
without the aid of it, it is next to impossible 
for young musicians to arrive at eminence. 

Lectures —The Musical Director to be 
required to deliver a gratuitous lecture on music 
to the students once in every month. 

A petition to His Majesty to grant a licence 
for the above-mentioned theatre is in prepara- 
tion, and an opportunity will be afforded to 


| every Professor in the United Kingdom to 


but for half a dozen more, provided each should | 
adopt, and strictly preserve, a separate and dis- | 


tinct style of entertainment ; and, provided also, 
each should be so managed as to let those enter- 
tainments be the best of their kind. It appears, 
that the present plan is agitated by Mr. G. H. 
Rodwell, the well-known composer and dramatic 
author; and, as it is intended for the general 
advancement of the science of music in this 
country, while it puts aside individual advantage 
to further the great cause of charity, it is enti- 
tled to especial attention: and Mr. Rodwell, 
who has been, and continues, indefatigable in 
his endeavours to bring it into operation, de- 
serves well, not only of his brother Professors, 
but of all who love music or respect charity. We 


presume, that few will be found to object to the | 


plan on the ground that we have already an 
“English Opera House.” It is true that we 
have, or, rather had, and, perhaps, may have 


again, a building so called—but it is equally true, | 


that the science of music has not advanced one 
jot through its means. We have not the slightest 
intention or wish to cast any reflection upon the 
highly-respectable gentleman who holds the 
English Opera licence—we can imagine that a 
thousand unforeseen difficulties may have arisen 
to thwart him in his original intention—facts 
are all that we have to do with. 

Name—Thie Grand National Opera. 

Ossect—For the exclusive encouragement 
of native talent in actors, authors, and compo- 
sers. 


sign it. 

If the project be generally and heartily taken 
up by the profession, there is little doubt that the 
licence will be at once granted, or that His 
Majesty will patronize it warmly. 

At all events we have great pleasure in giving 
it our good word. 


We have been favoured with a polite letter 
from Mr. Barnett, the composer, in which he 
informs us, that he himself originated a plan in 
some respects similar some time ago. Mr. Bar- 
nett memorialized the King, and was referred to 
the Lord Chamberlain, who refused a licence. 
It does not appear, however, that Mr. Barnett’s 
views were so comprehensive as Mr. Rodwell’s; 
and, moreover, the licence was asked for, though 
not wholly so, with a view to the personal ad- 
vantage of the individuals applying. The present 
application will come before the authorities in a 
very different shape, and with far higher preten- 
sions. 

Mr. Barnett very properly disclaims having 
been actuated by either personal ambition or 
self-interest, and says, that if English music 
shall prove a gainer by the present project, no 
man will rejoice more heartily than himself. As 
we sincerely believe that it will be a gainer, we 
have only to commend the project to Mr. Bar- 
nett’s cordial support. 


THEATRE ROYAL, RICHMOND. 
WE visited this theatre a few evenings since 
for the purpose of witnessing the performance 


| of Mrs. Haller in ‘The Stranger’ by Miss Ellen 


Faucit, the second daughter of Mrs. Faucit. 
The young lady has, we understand, only played 


| Juliet, and one other character before. It is not 


Prorits—After payment of expenses, to be | 


divided amongst the different charities for the 
support of decayed musicians, their wives, and 
families. 

Funp ror Burtp1nc—To be raised by pub- 
lic subscription in donations of any amount 
down to a penny, so that the theatre, when 
erected, may be at once rent [ree. 


MANnaGeMeNtT—To be under Five Directors ' 
—viz. a Stage Director (or Manager)—a Mu- | 


sical Director—a Ballet Director—a Literary 
Director~anda Musical Examining Director.— 


her intention to appear before a London audi- 
ence, until her studies shall be more matured, 
and practice shall have better fitted her for the 
ordeal. A few words upon her performance, 
therefore, will gratify ourselves, and do justice 
to rising merit, without danger of their being 
misconstrued into anything so foolish and so 
mischievous as preliminary puff. We should 
have preferred seeing her in some play better 
worthy of attention than this maudlin, mawkish 
compound of the German 
“ Sentimentalibus lachryme rorum.”’ 











+ In some cases we suspect this will be found to be 
impolitic. A dispensing power is therefore wanted, 
though it should be sparipgly exercised. 


| 





but we could form a fair opinion of her, notwith. 
standing. 

Without going into a minute criticism, which, 
under circumstances, would be unfair, we are 
happy to state, in the first place, that Miss Ellen 
Faucit’s personal qualifications are above average 
—and that her mental powers are evidently of a 
high order. There was an ease, a grace, a pro- 
priety of action and demeanour, an apparent ab. 
sence of study (and it should be only apparent), 
and withal a freshness about her general perform. 
ance of the part, which charmed us. No point 
was made because others had made it before; 
and this was clear, because several of the esta- 
blished ones were passed over. Nor did it at all 
appear that such were “slighted off and disre. 
garded,” to avoid comparison with others. There 
is this peculiar difference observable between 
Miss Ellen Faucit and the generality of dé- 
butantes whom we have been accustomed to 
see—when she is being spoken to, her mind 
seems intent solely upon what is being said to 
her, as it naturally would be if she heard it, as 
she is supposed to do, for the first time. The 
consequence is, that her countenance takes the 
impress of what is being addressed to her; that 
there is no previous and obvious management 
of it to suit an answer which she is not sup- 
posed to know; and that the answer, when it 
comes, appears to be the spontaneous effusion 
of ber own mind, instead of a well-conned speech, 
This is a rare merit, and one which ought to 
be, and will be, highly appreciated. To say 
that Miss Ellen Faucit has nothing to learn, 
would be to talk nonsense—which we beg it 
may be distinctly understood that the Atheneum 
never does. She has much to learn; but she 
has evidently both the inclination and the ca- 
pability to learn it. We beg, on the other 
hand, to tell her candidly and sincerely, that, 
as far as we had the means of judging, she has 
nothing to unlearn. We have risked this pro- 
phetic opinion of the young lady in question 
upon our own judgment; and, with every good 
wish for her prosperity, we must request her to 
remember that we may hereafter be tried by it; 
and that therefore, if, whenever she comes, she 
should not bear us out in it, she will infallibly 
put the A‘heneum in a passion. 











MISCELLANEA 

University of Dublin, Oct. 29th.—The gold 
medal for science has been awarded to John 
Eyre; and the gold medal for classics to Francis 
Crawford, scholar. 

A Voyage to the East Coast of Greenland, by 
Captain Lieutenant Graah, of the Danish Royal 
Navy.—In this work Captain Graah has given 
an account of the expedition performed by 
him in the years 1828—31, by command of 
the Danish government, with the view of dis- 
covering some traces of the lost Icelandic colony, 
supposed by many to have been located on the 
east coast of Greenland. This expedition was 
in several points of view highly important, tend- 
ing as it did to the solution of a curious histo- 
rical problem, and entitles both the government 
which projected, and the individual who per- 
formed it, to the highest praise. The results of 
Captain Graah’s expedition may be stated in 
a few words. He found no trace whatever of 
European colonization any where along the east 
coast, though he penetrated to a higher northern 
latitude than that under which the vanished 
colony, if ever located there at all, must have 
been situated. Though, however, he may thus 
be said to have failed in the principal object of 
the expedition, his narrative is not on that ac- 
count the less interesting. In removing the 
doubts that hitherto prevailed upon this subject; 
in determining by personal examination as wel 
as sound argument, that the East Bygd, as it 
was called, (the site of the vanished colony), 
lay, not on the East, but on the West coast of 
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—_ 
Greenland, having been named | East only in 
reference to another Bygd (or inhabited dis- 
triet, further west; in exploring an extensive 
tract of coast never before visited by Europeans, 
reaching from Cape Farewell, the southernmost 
int of Greenland, as far north as latitude 654 ; 
aod in furnishing a map of this coast, as well 
as a corrected one of the West Coast, Capt. G. 
has rendered an esseutial service to science. 
The work comprises—Ist. An introduction, 
iving an account of the settlement of Green- 
land by the Icelanders, anda sketch of the His- 
tory of the Colony up to the period of its sup- 
d destruction by the Skreilings or Esqui- 
maux, as well as notices of the various attempts 
that have been made, from the time of King 
Frederic 11. to the present, to reach east 
coast, and re-discover the colony, or at least its 
site. 2d. The personal narrative of the ex- 
ition, comprising an account of a race of 
natives whom he met with on the east coast, 
differing in many points from the west Green- 
landers, with a description of their manners, 
religion, mode oflife,&c. 3d. Five Appendices, 
ofwhich the first is devoted toa dissertation 
on the subject of the true site of the Bygd, and 
acritical examination of the various passages 
in the old Icelandic chronicles in which mention 
of it occurs—the others containing zoological, 
botanical, meteorological, and other scientific 
observations. A translation of this work, which 
may be regarded as no unworthy companion to 
the narratives of the various expeditions of our 
own distinguished navigators to the Polar seas, 
and particularly to that of Scoresby, has been 
made by an English gentleman, formerly a 
member of one of our universities, at present 
resident in Copenhagen, and, we understand, 
will shortly make its appearance in London.— 
Foreign Quarterly Review. 

The Revue Médicale informs us, that when 
all other means fail in arresting hemorrhage, a 
little oil of tobacco has immediately succeeded. 
That which collects in the stems of pipes which 
have been long smoked will answer perfectly. 
The discovery was made by Humel, a chemist 
at Berlin, and his mixture is eight ounces of 
distilled water, two drachms of oil of tobacco, 
and a few drops of ethereal animal oil. This has 
been found so effectual, that by a recent decree 
of the Minister of the Interior at Munich, all 
apothecaries are ordered to keep it prepared. 

Maxims and Anecdotes from the Persian of 
Jimi—It is easier to root up a mountain with 
the point of a needle, than to take pride out of 
the human heart. Boast not of being free from 
pride; it lies more secret in the heart, and more 
imperceptible to the eye, than the track of an ant 
on a black stone in a dark night.—T'rust not thy 
secrets lightly; what thou concealest, thou may- 
est at any time reveal; what thou hast once re- 
vealed can neveragain be hidden. Chosroes(Nu- 
thervan ) used to say, “ I never repented having 
kept silence; but often, for having spoken, I 
have rolled in despair on the ground wet with 
my blood.” —A dervish was taken into favour 
bya powerful monarch, and long lived with him 
on intimate terms. At length he perceived the 
king’s manners becoming cold, and reflecting 
on the cause of the change, he attributed it to 
his too frequent visits. From that moment he 
ceased to frequent the palace. One day the 
monarch met the dervish and asked “* Why do 
you no longer come to visit me ?””— Because,” 
replied he, “I should rather be asked Why do 
you not come? than, Why do you come ?”—An 
Arab, having lost his camel, swore that if it was 
ever found, he would sell it for a single dirhem. 
The camel was found, but the owner was very 
unwilling to fulfil his rash oath. At length he 
adopted the following expedient ; taking his cat, 
heentered the market proclaiming, “ Who will 
buy a camel for a dirhem, and a cat for a hun- 

i dirhems? but take notice, that one animal 








will not be sold without the other.’’—Do you 
wish to become eminent? Render yourself con- 
spicuous for industry and probity. It is the 
man makes station, not station the man. 

Extraordinary Accident.—On Thursday even- 
ing, as two men were playing at backgammon, 
one of the men was accidentally thrown into a 
cup of hot tea, and considered as totally lost. 
After a short search, however, he was extricated 
from his novel position, and one of the society, 
more humane than the rest, having wiped him 
dry, he was found to have escaped without mate- 
rial injury, and was immediately restored to his 
companions. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURN AL 


Days of 








Lzaereee. | Barometer. | wings, | Weather. 








W.x Mon + Min.) Noon. | | 

Thur. 31) 67 47 29.80 N.toN.W.| Cloudy. 
Frid. 1) 64 44 29.75 |SWto NW. Rain, a.m. 
Sat. 2\ 64 44 Stat. -S.W. to W.) Cloudy. 
Sun. 3) 55 25 20.90 | W. | Ditto. 
Mon. 4| 52 33 | 30.02 | WW. | Ditto. 
Tues. 5) 54 44 30.10 S.W. Rain. 
Wed. 6) 56 43 29.95 S.W. | Cloudy. 


Prevailing Clouds.—Cirrostratus. 

Mean temperature of the week, 49°.5. Greatest va- 
riation, 33°.—Mean atmospheric pressure, 30.00. 

Nights fair. Mornings fair for the greater part of 
the week.— Day decreased on Wednesday 7h. Iti m. 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND AR’. 

The Second Part of Goodwin’s Domestic Architec- 
ture, in which will be given some illustrations of the 
New Town Hall, Manchester, will speedily appear ; 
the letter-press to this portion of the work, is by W. H. 
Leeds, Esq. 

A Journal of Botany, by Dr. Hooker; to be published 
every Three Months. 

Travelling Mems. during a Tour through Belgium, 
Rhenish Prussia, Germany, Switzerland, and France, 
by Thomas Dyke, jun. 

A Second Volume of Bland’s Collections from the 
Greek Anthology, by J. H. Merivale. 

A Treatise on the Valuation of Property for the 
Poor’s Rate, by J. S. Bayldon. 

Just published.—The Keepsake, for 1834, 12. 1s.— 
Amethyst, or, Christian’s Annual, for 1834, 8s. 6d.— 
Library for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, (Lives 
of Eminent Persons,) Svo. 10s.— Musical Gem, for 1834, 
15s.—Hiunten’s Tutor for Piano,10s. 6d¢.—Phillips’s Lec- 
tures on Painting, 8vo. 13s.— Bagshaw on Man, 2 vols. 
fe. 8vo. 16s.—Trevelyan, 3 vols. post Svo. 31s. 6d.— 
Fngland and America, 2 vols. 8vo. 18s.—The White 
Rose Wreath, and other Poems, 12mo. 3s. 6d.—Selec- 
tions from the Writings of Fenelon, by an American 
Lady, 12mo. 2s. 6¢.—Sacred Offering, for 1834, royal 
32mo. 4s. 6d.—Wall’s Christ Crucified, a Poem, Svo. 
12s.—Poems of John Galt, Exq., Svo. 5s.—Fruits and 
Flowers, 32mo. 3s. 6d¢.—Granville’s Lilustrations of 
Abortion, 4to. 2d, 2s.—-Dance's Dissertation on the 
Dance of Death, with 55 wood-cuts, 8vo. IZ. 1s.— 
Scrope’s Political Economy, post 8vo. 7s.—Stories from 
History of Wales, fc. 3s. G¢d.—Mary Stuart, from the 
German, and the Plains of Dura, Svo. 6s.— Blair’s His- 
tory of the Waldenses, 2 vols. 21s.—History of Wales, 
by Wynne and Lloyd, 8vo. 14s.—Colton’s Tour, 2 vols. 
8vo. 18s.—Rev. J. H. Newman’s Arians of 4th Century, 
Svo. 10s. 6d.—Nocemie, ou la Soeur de la Miséricorde, 
par A. de B.,5s.—Adcock’s Engineer’s Pocket Book, 
for 1834, 6s. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

B. A. had better refer us to some published work. 
We are obliged to W., but, having long since made our 
arrangements, must decline. 

Incognitum.— W.—M. P.—M. 1. B.—R. H. received. 

Is it possible that W. W., of Chelsea, can have pub- 
lished a volume of Poems, and yet never have heard 
of William Wordsworth? 

A Subscriber is surely in error, respecting the dis- 
tressed situation of the Artist mentioned. We were 
heretofore applied to on the subject, aud immediately 
and anxiously inquired, so far as was consistent with 
delicacy, but the report did not appear true; but, if 
our correspondent has any authority for what he states, 
let him communicate with us more fully. 

We have received a letter from Mr. W. F. G. Wal- 
dron, son of the continuator of Ben Jonson's ‘ Sad Shep- 
herd,’ in which he quotes a passage from the preface 
to Colman, Sen.’s ‘ Prose on Several Occasions, 1787,’ 
to show that that dramatist was not responsible for the 
edition of Beaumont and Fletcher, printed in 1778. 
We thank Mr. Waldron for his communication, which 
sets the author of ‘ Some Account of the I nglish Stage,’ 
right, on a point of importance. Colman asserts, in 
the preface alluded to, that he “ neversaw a line of the 
edition of Beaumont and Fletcher’s Plays, until near 
two volumes were printed,” but that he atterwards 
took some interest in the publication, 

Erratum.—In p. 738, col. 3, (last week’s No.,) the 
name of “‘ Sir William Jones,” was inserted in the first 
paragraph, instead of Sir Charles Wilkins. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 





ANTED, a Young Man of ability as an 
ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN. Apply to 
Messrs. Priesticy and Weale, 5, High-sireet, Bloomsbury. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN of most respect- 
able family and of serious moral character, wishes to 
ENGAGE himself with an ARCHITECT aud SURVEYOR, in 
any Country Town where the practice is not very limited. He 
has a thorough practical knowledge of surveying with the chain, 
and of the measurement and plauning of buildings, &c. in par- 
ticular, having passed almost four years with the first Surveyor 
in an extensive district. In every department of Drawing he is 
fully competent to whatever the profession can require ; and 
having, too, successfully devoted his leisure to literary pursuite, 
itis presomed he would be found in every respect capable of 
maintaining and forwarding the interests of the profession. 
lhe most satisfactory testimonials as to Character and ability 
will be given. 
Salary is not a material consideration. 

Direct (post paid) to X. Y., Mr. Miles’s, 38, 
street Without, London, 
WESTMINSTER CHESS CLUB, 

HIS Club already comprises nearly one 
hundred members; and, to the lover of Chess, combines 
advantages of an ordinary Club, with those to be 
derived trom consiaut opportunities of practice, with players of 
every grade of strength, ‘The yearly subsc:iption is two ¢ s;5 
ent e, one guinea. Every proper facility of introduction is 
ofiered to such amateurs as may wish to become members, and 
the printed laws may be had at the Rooms.—No, 20, Bedford- 


strect, Covent-garden, 
GEORGE WALKER, Hon. See. 
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New edition, in 1 vol. Svo. (1200 pages), price 21s. boards ; in- 
ferior paper, but very saperior to any foreigu edition, price 
15s. boards, 

IBLIA HEBRAICA, editio longé accura- 
tissima, Ab EVERARDO VAN DER HOOGHT, V.D.M. 

ii has been the particular object of the publisher to ofier to 
the public a neat aud correct Copy of the Hebrew Scriptures at 

a moderate price. And to insure every attainable degree of 

accuracy, every page has been (independent of the cire pre- 

viously bestowed upon it) revired Give times after the ste 
piates were cast, by persons familiar with the Hebrew language. 

Boe ‘This edition has undergone a careful revision by Professor 
urwi 











tz. 
Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 





This day is published, price 6s. No. XXIV, of 
HE FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. 


AKT. ART. 

1, Cousin’s Report on the Prus- | 6. Pellico’s Tragedies. 
sian System of Education— | 7. Animal Magnetism. 
Necessity and Practicability | 8 Retzsch’s Outlines — Mac- 


of a National System of beth 
Education. 9. Mirabeau, 
0. 


2. Hiviory of Modern Italian }10. Spiudler’s Novels and Ro- 
Freedom, mances—the Nun of Gua- 
3. Baren d’Hanssez’s Great denzell. 
Britain in 183s. It. Dumas’s Gaul and France. 
4. Egyptian Antiquities. 2. Ludvigh’s Toor in Hungary. 
5. Memoirs of the Duchess of |13. Cambray’s Notes ou Prussia. 


Abrantés. 
Misceliaucous Literary lntelligence, No. XXIV., from Denmark, 
rance, Germany, Holland, Ltaly, Russia, aud Oriental Litera- 
ture, 
List of the principal New Works published on the Continent and 
in America during the last three mouths, 

Pubtished by Tre {and Wiirtz aut Richter, No. 30, Soho- 
square ; and Black, Youngs, and Young, Tavistock-street, Covent- 
garden, Of whom may be had complete Sets, and the preceding 
Numbers, of this popular Journal. 









NEW NOVELS AND ROMANCES BY POPULAR WRITERS. 
Just published, by Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 
3 Vols. post s¥o,. 

: N. 


T R E y ae 
By the Author of ‘A Marriage in High Life.’ 
2. 
TH E HEADSMAUN. 


By the Author of * The Spy,’ &c. vols. 
*€ Cooper, the American novelist, has no living superior,”~ 
Scolsman, 


3. 
Second Edition, 3 vols. post vo. 
THE PARSON’S DAUGHTER, 
By the Author of ‘ Sayings and Doings.’ 
“ An exqnisiie story, combining strong interest with humorou 
portraiture.” —Lilerary Gazette. 


THE HEIRESS. 3 vols. 
“* We have been pleased with the snatches of wit, the sarcastic 
sallies, and the passivnate eloquence of these volumes.”—~ 
Atheneum, 


5. 
GRACE CASSIDY; OR, THE REPEALERS. 
By the Countess of Blessington, 3 vols. 
“A charming picture-gailery, richly hang with bright and 
glowing portraits of the elite—poriraits at once faithiul and 
beautiful as those of Lawreuce.”—Court Journal. 





oO. 
Third Edition, revised and corrected, 3 vols. 
ZOHRAB THE HOSTAGE, 
By the Author of * Hajji Baba.” 
« The best novel thathas appeared fur many years."’—Quarlerly 
Review. 


7. 
New Edition, revised and corrected, 3 vols. 
THE CHA PERO N. 
Edited by Lady Dacre. 
“ Written with so much simplicity, aud such refined taste, as 
to be pericctiy delightiul.”"—Times. 
8 


Complete in 1 vol. price 6s., revised and corrected by the Author, 
with new Lutroda nand Notes, neatly bound ad iilustrated, 
and prinied unitormiy with the Waverley Novels, 

THE BOR D ER ER S&S; 

Or, Tue Wert or Wisu-Tos-Wisu. 

By the Author of * The Spy,’ &c. 
Forming the 33rd Volume o 


; 
THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 
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NEW EDITION OF RENNIE’S SUPPLEMENT TO THE 
PHARMACOPEIAS. 
Just published, in 8vo. price 12s. boards, the 3rd edition, consider- 


ably enlarged, 

NEW SUPPLEMENT to the PHAR- 

MACOPGIAS of LONDON, EDINBURGH, DUBLIN, 
and PARIS; forming a complete Dispensatory and Conspectus ; 
including the new French Medicines and Poisons: with Symp- 
toms, Treatment, and Tests; as well as Herbs, Drags, Com- 
pounds, Veterinary Drugs, with the Pharmacopaia of the Vete- 
rinary College, Patent Medicines, Perfumery, Paints, Varnishes, 
and similar articles kept in shops, with their Composition, Imita- 
tion, Adulteration, aud Medical Uses; being a general book of 
Formule and Recipes for daily Experience in the Laboratory 
and at the Counter. 

By JAMES RENNIE, M.A. 
Professor of Zoology, King’s College, London, Editor of the 
‘Quarterly Journal of Foreign Medicine,’ &c. 

#,* Another edition of this work having been called for, the 
author has gone over the whole with care, and he trusts that this 
edition is as correct as @ work so unavoidably liable to error from 
misprinting of quantities, can well be rendered. The additions, 
amounting to several hundreds, consist, for the most part, of or- 
ganic principles, chiefly acids, of recent discovery, (many of 
them never before published in English,) of medicines, either 
new, or of rising reputation among American and Continental 
practitioners ; aud new preparations of substances already known, 

London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock; and sold by 
Maehlachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh; Finlays, Glasgow ; and 
W. F. Wakeman, Dublin. 








A COMPLETE GUIDE FOR THE MANAGEMENT OF 
FARMS AND ESTATES. 

Just published, the 6th edition, in a large volume, 8vo. with all 
the Improvements in the Tilling of Land, the Breeding and 
Fattening of Stock, the Irrigation of Meadows, the Preparation 
and Application of Manures, &c.; with fine Cuts, many of them 
re-engraved for this edition; price 17s. cloth boards, 


HE COMPLETE GRAZIER; 
or, Farmer’s, and Cattle-Breeder’s, and Dealer’s Assistant. 

Comprising— 

Instructions for the Buying, 
Breeding, Rearing, aud Fat- 
tening of Catile, 

The Stable Management of 
Horses. 

Directions for the Choice of 
the best Breeds of Live Stock ; 
and the Treatment of their nagement of the Dairy; in- 
Diseases. cluding the Making, Curing, 

The Management of Cows and and Preservation of Butter 

2wes during the Critical and Cheese. 
Times of Calving and Yean- | The most approved Methods of 






Grasses and Plants for Fod- 


er. 

Various Methods of Cutting, 
Mixing. and Preparing Food 
in Severe Winters and Sea- 
sons of Svarcity. 


and of Feeding Pigs, 
Together with an Introductory 

View of the different Breeds 

of Neat Cattle, Sheep, Horses, 


ing 
The general Economy ef a 

Grass Farm. 

The Irrigation of Meadows. 

The Preparation and Appiica- 
tion of Mauures, and Swine. 

The Culture, and Comparisons resent State of the Wool 
of the relative Value, of the Trade, and the Improvement 
best Natural and Artiticial of British Wool, 

Also, an Appendix on Prize Cattle, Farm Accounts, and other 
subjects connected with Agriculture. By a LINCOLNSHIRE 
GRAZIER; assisted by several eminent Agricuiturists. 6th edit. 
revised, corrected, and greatly improved. Illustrated by nu- 
merous Engravings. 

London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row. 








Published this day, 
TUART’S THREE YEARS in NORTH 
AMERICA, Third edition, revised, 2 vols. 1/. 1s. 

** We strongly recommend this work to ali who wish to obtain 
sound and correct iniormation as to the actual condition of the 
vast and interesting countries of which it treats.” —Edinburgh 
Review, Jauuary, 1833. 

Printed for R. Cadell, Edinburgh; and Whittaker and Co. 
London. ho have lately published, 

1. Delaware; a Tale. 3 vols. 
2. Sir Walter Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather, 
Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Series. Half-bound. ce 
- Sir Walter Scott’s Poetry. New edition. 
Vols. I. to VII. 
4. Waverley Novels. New edition. Complete 
in 48 vols. 


5. Mrs. Dalgairns’ Cookery. New edition. 

6. The Cook’s Oracle. New edition. 

7. Captain Basil Hall’s Fragments. Third 
and concluding Series. 3 vols. 

8. The Continuation of the Waverley Novels 
in 6v0. 12mo. and 18mo,. to suit former editions in these sizes. 


TO BOOK-BUYERS. 
Valuable Books of Prints now selling at less than half the ori- 
gon cost, by 4. Williams, Library of the Fine Arts, 10, 
harles-street, Soho-square. 
ATTY’S SCENERY of the RHINE. 
62 Plates, elegantly bound, only 58s.; published at 7/. 4s. 

Batty’s Hanover, 62 Plates, 58s.; pub. at 7/. 

Pugin’s Paris, 100 Plates, by Heath, ele- 
gantly bound, 42s, 

Pugin’s Normandy, 80 Plates, by Le Keux, 
only 3/.; published at 6/. ah 

Pugin’s Public Buildings of London, 144 
Pilates, only 48s.; published at 5i. 

Neale’s Churches of England, 96 Plates, by 
Le Keux, only 48s.; published at 5/. 

Hakewill and Turner's Italy, 36 brilliant 
proofs, large paper, 31. 18s.; published at 10/. 16s. 

Sir W. Gell’s splendid Work on Pompeii, 
with 118 brilliant plates, only 40s.; published at 6/. Royal 4to. 
proofs, 4/. 10s.; published at 10d. 

Piranesi’s Antiquities of Rome, 4 vols. old 
Roman impression, only 11/. 11s.; usually sells at 18/. 

Coney’s Cathedrals, elegantly bound, 9/. 10s. 

Durand’s celebrated Work on Architecture, 
russia, 91. 108. ‘s 

J. Williams’s Catalogue of the best Works on 
Painting, Sculp and Archi , can be now had gratis, 








The Economy and General Ma- | 


Fattening Calves for Veal, | 


Conduit-street, Nov. 1. 
Messrs. Saunders and Otley have just published the following 


INTERESTING WORKS. 
In 2 vols. . 
RAITS AND TRADITIONS 
| OF PORTUGAL; 


Collected during a Residence in that Country. 
y Miss Pardoe. 
II. 
In 3 volumes, 
PETER S IM P 
By the Author of ‘ The King’s Own.’ 


L E. 


Ill. 
MRS. GORE’S POLISH TALES. 
2nd edition. 
Iv. 


In 2 volames, 
THE INFIRMITIES OF GENIUS. 
By Dr. Madden. 
Vv. 
2nd edition, 
TRAVELS I TURKEY. 
By Lieut. Slade. 
Vi. 
2nd edition, in 2 vols. 
CHARACTERISTICS OF WOMEN. 
By Mrs. Jameson. 
Public Library, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, 


This day is published, price only 5s. in cloth boards, 
PRACTICAL SUMMARY of theSTAMP 
DUTIES, arranged, for facility of instant Reference, in 
Alphabetical Order; comprising the Duties payable under all 
the Stamp Acts at present in force, with the Official Regulations 
for their Collection, Penalties, Exemptions, Forms of Applica- 
tions to the Stamp Office, &c. &c, 
By JOHN H. BRADY, tate of the Legacy Duty Office, 
Stamp Odice. . 
#*,* It is the object of the Author of this Work to offer to the 
Legal Profession and the Public, in a volume of very moderate 
price, such a condensation, alphabetically arranged, of the 
Stamp Duties and Laws, brought down to the latest date, as is 
not to be found in any other publication, however voluminous 
or expensive. 
Thomas Hurst, 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 





FRANCOIS HUNTEN’S INSTRUCTION BOOK 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
Just published, comprising a clear Exposition of the Rudiments 


of Music, 
HE ART of FINGERING, illustrated by 
a great variety of Exercises, Scales, and Studies, including 
Twenty-four Popular Melodies, selected from Handel, Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Rossini, &c. &c. embellished with a good 

likeness of the Author; price 10s. 6d. 
| The Musical Gem for 1834, elegantly bound, 
| with gilt edges, at the reduced price of 15s. contains Twelve 
Songs, Two Duets, and Nine Pianoforte Pieces, by the following 
Composers—Moscheles, Mendelssohn, F. Hiinten, Nev- 
komm, A. Lee, J. Lodge, Esq., Madame } bran, R. F. Vb il- 
liams, T. H. Bayly, S. Nelson, E. Perry, &c. The embellishments 
consist of excellent likenesses of Madame Caradori Allan, M. H. 

Phillips, aud F, Mendelssohn, with interesting Memoirs, 
Mori and Lavenn, 28, New Bond-street. 





Lately published, by W. Blackwood, Edinburgh ; and I. Caucil, 
Oucons 
In 2 large vols. vo, price 12. 10s, 
ISTORY of the FRENCH REVOLU- 
TION, from the Assembly of the Notables in 1789, to the 
Estavlishment of the Directory in 1795. 
By ARCHIBALD ALISON, F.R.S.E, Advocate, 
2 


In 2 large vols. 6vo. price 17. 10s. 
: . ‘ : 1 

History of the Greek Revolution. By Thomas 

Gordon, F.R.S. 
3. 
In 2 large vols. 8vo. price 17. 10s. with 15 Maps, the 2nd edit, 
with numerous additions, of 

British America. By John M‘Gregor, Esq. 
This work contains full and accurate Sketches of the Climate, 
Soil, Natural Productions, Agriculture, Trade, Fisheries, &c. of 
the Canadas, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward 
Island, Cape Breton, Newfoundland, &c. &c.; with full and 
practical information to Emigrants. 


In 2 vols. post sv. price 11. 1s. 
Men and Manners in America. 
Author of ‘ Cyril Thornton,’ &c. 


By the 


In 2 vols, foolsrap 8v0. price 12s, bound in cloth, 
Tom Cringle’s Log. Reprinted from Black- 


wood’s Magaziue, with Additions and Corrections. 


6. 
In 2 vols, foolscap 8vo. price 12s. the 2nd edition of 
Passages from the Diary of a late Physician. 
With Notes and Illustrations, by the Editor. 


Iu foolscap bvo. 10s. 6d. 
The Course of Time; a Poem. 
Books. By Robert Pollok, A.M. ith edition. 


In Ten 


Tn foolscap &vo. 8s. 6d. 
Records of Woman; with other Poems. 


Felicia Hemans. The 4th edition. 
Also, by the same Author, 


Songs of the Afiections; with other Poems. 
Foolscap 8vo. price 7s. , 
The Forest Sanctuary; with other Poems. 
2nd edition, with additions. Foolscap 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
9 


By 


In 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. . 
History of the Progress and Suppression of 
the Reformation in Spain, during the Sixteenth Century. By 
Thomas M‘Crie, D.D. . 
0 


In 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d., 2nd edition, enlarged, 
History of the Progress and Suppression of 
the Reformation in Italy. By Thomas M‘Crie, D.D. 











SELECT LIBRARY OF MODERN FICTION, 
On the ist of November, price only 4s. eich Volume, bandsomely 
printed in post 8vo, and bound in morocco cloth, 
OLBURN’S MODERN NOVELIstTs. 
A ’ COMPRISING ’ 
HERBERT LACY. By the Author of ‘ Graysy? 
_ In publishing Monthly the various Novels of which this Coliee 
tion will be formed, it is intended to afford the public an oppor, 
tunity of obtaining, at a cost little exceeding one-third of eke 
original prices, some of the most sterling and admired Works of 
Fiction that have emanated from the pens of living Writers, 
Sets already published, and sold sep ly; 
Tremaine, and De Vere. ByR. P. Ward, Esq, 
Pelham, Devereux, and The Disowned, By 
E. L. Bulwer, Esq. ‘ 
Granby. By T. H. Lister, Esq. 
Vivian Grey. By B. D’Israeli, Esq. 
Highways and By-ways. By T. C. Grattan, 


sq. 
Published for H. Colburn, by R. Bentley ; and sold by all Book. 

sellers. Agents for Scotland, Bell aud Bradfute, Edinburgh ; und 

for Ireland, John Cumming, Dublin. ’ 








aaeen ri 
ROMANCE OF THE OLD CHRONICLES, 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
TORIES FROM FROISSART. 
By the late BARRY ST. LEGER, Esq, 
Author of ‘ Gilbert Earle,’ &c. 

Contents :—Peter the Craei—The Black Prince in Spain—T 
Court of Gaston de Foix—The Companions—Aymergot Marce|— 
Otterbourne—The Siege of Nicopolis—The House o Burgundy— 
Charles the Bold, &c. &c. 

** It is a real service to literature to render the animated and 
picturesque narratives of Froissart (whose writings may truly be 
characterized as the Romance of History) familiar to the public 
generally.”’—Globe, 

Published for H, Colburn, by R, Bentley, New Burlington- 
street. 





INTERESTING WORKS, 
Lately published for H. Colburn, by R. Bentley, New Bur. 
lington-street. 
IELD SPORTS of the NORTH, 
By L, LLOYD, Esq. 
Second edition, improved, with 23 Piates, 2 vols. 8vo, 325. 
II. 
Adventures of a Younger Son. 
Trelawney. 3 vols. il. : 
Memoirs of the Empress Josephine. The 
Third Volume, comprising her P.ivate Correspondence with 
Napoleon, with her Family and Friends. Editions in French and 
English. . 
Falkland; a Tale. By the Author of ‘ Pel- 
ham,’ ‘ Eugene Aram,’ &c. 1 vol. 9s, 6d. 
ve 


Third Series of Sayings and Doings. By 
Theodore Hook, Esq. 3 vols. 


By Captain 


VI. 
The Fortune Hunters; a Tale of Modern 
Life. 3 vols. 





POPULAR NOVELS 
Published for H. Colburn by R. Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
and to be had at all respectable Libraries. 


HE E } JISIT ES; 
or, a NEW PORTRAITURE of EXCLUSIVE SOCIETY, 
3 vols, 21s. il. 


Romances of Real Life. By the Author of 
* Hungarian Tales.’ 3 vols. 
IIT. 


Tales of London. By an Antiquary, the 
Author of ‘ Chronicles of London Bridge.’ 3 vols. 

“The Aathor has invested the streets of London with anew 
interest, by collecting the legends, traditions, and curious facts 
connected with them.”—Globe. 

IV. 
Valperga; a Romance. By the Author of 


€ Frankenstein,’ and ‘ The Last Man.” 3 vols. 21s. 


v. 
Stories of a Bride. 3 vols. 
VI. 

Rank and Talent. 3 vols. 


TO THE ARMY AND NAVY. 
On the Ist of December will be commenced, the Monthly 
Publication of “ _ 
HE NAVAL and MILITARY LIBRARY 
of ENTERTAINMENT, 
A Series of Works from the Pens of Distinguished Officers ; 
Now first collected. 

This Publication will be conducted on the same plan as Col- 
buri’s Modern Novelists;—a Set will be issued every Month, 
handsomely printed in post 8vo, and bound in morocco cloth, 

rice only 4s. per volume. . : 
. The prina ioles of economy and general convenience which 
have already suggested, in several successful instances, the cheap 
monthiy publication of works pertaining to the lighter rd od 
amusing departments of literature, have not yet been cal — 
operation, in a similar manner, for the benefit of the Army @ 
Navy. This omission is now about to be rectified by the forma- 
tion of a collection particularly suited to the tastes and —_— 
of the members of the two Services, and comprising the on - 
productions of modern times; and the entire Series, limited A 
20 Volumes, will form, it is trasted, such a library of ee 
ment as will prove a desirable acquisition for colvenne ¢ 
social hours of every Mess and Gun-room-at home or avroae, 

The First Number will contain, 
THE NAVAL OFFICER, 
By CAPTAIN MARRYAT, In 3 vols. 

*,* Orders are received by every Bookseller throughout the 
Kingdom. “ 

Published for H. Colburn by R. Bentley, New pate 
sreet § Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh; and John umming, 

ublin. 
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THE ATHENAUM. 











The 2nd edition, with several beautiful wood-engravings, and a 


coloured frontispiece. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. 6d. in cloth lettered, 
HE CONCHOLOGIST’S COMPANION. 
By MARY ROBERTS, 
Author of ‘ Select Female Biography,’ &c. 
« There is a beautiful simplicity combined with a very striking 


of vividness of expression in this little volume, which are | 
well calculated to lead the young mind to the charming pursuit 


afconchology. In such hands as those of Miss Roberts, the dry 
‘od technical aspect of science drops like a mask from a fasci- 
mating countenance, and thus the fair form of truth and nature 
re exhibited to the admiration of the world. For young persons 
she are totally unacquaiuted with the Science of Shells, this is 
about the most suitable that we kuow, for there is a delicacy in 
its adaptation to the imperfectly formed mind which females 
alone are le of implanting into the media of instraction.” 
eview, Nov. 
aw am By the same Author, 
Wonders of the Vegetable Kingdom. 2nd 
iti 2mo. 65. 
cae a very elegant and interesting introduction to bota- 
nical science, better adapted than any work we have seen, to 





render the science subservient to moral improvement, by en- | 


ing the mind, and imbuing it with a general love of nature.” 

—Eelectic Review. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 

Sa gS aE SDA aaa 

PELLICO'S NARRATIVE OF HIS SUFFERINGS. 

‘The 2nd edition, price 4s. 6d. . 
Y TEN YEARS’ IMPRISONMENT in 
ITALIAN and AUSTRIAN DUNGEONS. 
By SILVIO PELLICO. 
Translated from the Original by THOMAS ROSCOE. 

“This most interesting work.”—Alheneum. 

«This little volume is the record of ten years’ imprisonment, 
suffered by Silvio Peilico—a person whose reputation, as a man 
of literary taste, is acknowledged in It ; and whose privations 

deep sorrows render him an object of interest to all who 
value liberty, and would not see it shorn of any of its beams in 
any land. Mr. Roscoe's preface is written with much spirit and 
; and the Memoirs will be perused with the more in- 
terest from the fact having transpired that the book is a sealed 
one to the Lialian Staies.”—Town. 
/hittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
MR. HOOK’S NEW WORK. 
On the 18th Instant, in 8 vols. 
OVE P RID E; 
By the Author of * Saying and Doings.’ 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-laue. 
Lately published, 

The Abbess: a Romance. By Mrs. Trollope. 
Svols. Svo. 1/. Lis. 6d. 

“Io almost every page we recognize the same sharp and in- 
trepid spirit, the same leaning to the picturesque site of every 








thing, the same love of heightening the effect of all, and not a | 


litle of the same liking for warm delineations which we per- 


ceived in her ‘ Domestic Mauners of the Americaus.’ Unques- | 
tionably some of the chapters of ‘ The Abbess’ equal anything in | 


the language for liveliness and trath.”—Atheneum. 
sy the same Author, 
The Domestic Manners of the Americans. 
ith edition, 2vois. post 8vo. with 24 plates, 21s. 
PERILS AT SEA, 

In 2 vols. with 18 Engraviugs, 7s. cloth, 
HISTORY of SHIPWRECKS and DIS- 
ASTERS at SEA; from the most Authentic Sources. 

_ ., By CYRUS REDDING, Esq. 
' Contents of Vol. 1.—NORTHERN and PULAR SEAS: Ship- 
wreck of Zeno, and Quirino, of the Brothers Cortereals—The 
Sufierings of the Crews of the Minion and Trinity—Death of Sir 


H. Willoughby—Loss of the Delight and Squirre|—Shipwreck of 


Barentz—Hudson’s Abandonment—Mouuk’s Disastrous Voyaye— 
Pelham’s Narrative—Captain James’s Suflerings—Fate of Seven 
Datch Seame» at Spitzbergen—Loss of Datch Whalers, and of the 
Speedwel re’s Narrative—Shipwreck of the Nottingham— 
Behring’ and Death—Four Russian Sailors left Four 
Years iu Spitzbergen—Loss of the St. Lawrence and the Lady 
Hobart, Xc. 

Contents of Vol. I1.—ATLANTIC and SOUTHERN SEAS: 
Shipwreck of the Toby—Destruction of the New Horn—Misfor- 
tunes of Captain Notwood—Shipwreck of a Spanish Vessel— 
Wreck of the Speedwell—Burning of the Priuce—Wreck of the 
Doddington and the Utile—Famine in the Peggy—Peter Viaud’s 
Shipwreck—Mad. Dunoyer’s Abandonment in an open Boat— 

oss of the Grosvenor, and of the Ceutaur—Suflerings of David 
Woodward—Loss of the Dutton, of the Nautilus, and of the 
Commerce. 







Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
THE GERMAN IN ENGLAND. 
in 4 vols. post &vo. with a Portrait, price 29s, 
UR in GERMANY, HOLLAND, ENG- 
i LAND, WALES, IRELAND and FRANCE. 

The ‘ Tour of a German Prince’ is now universally allowed 
tm be the most amusing and delightful book of travels that has 
Issued from the press of any nation. The many faithful portraits 
drawa by this skilful limner bas led some to doubt the identity 
of the master, but that doubt no longer exists. 

As a book of travels, containing vivid delineations of the 
beautiful Scenery of our sea-begirt island, and as a piquant, but, 
wihal, good-natured record of the vices and follies of exclusive 
fciety iu this country, the ‘Tour of a German Prince’ has no 
equal.”"—Morning Chronicle. 

THE FRENCHMAN IN ENGLAND. 
3 Never before published in any Lanzuage. 
Mirabeau’s Letters during his Residence in 
Fngland ; with Anecdotes, Maxims, Ac. now first translated from 
Ne Original Manuscripts, To which is prefixed, au Introductory 
feed of the Life, Writings, Conduet, and Character of the 
whor, In 2 vols. post Svo. With a Portrait, price 21s. 

The public are much indebted to the spirited publisher for 

Possession of these interesting letters, which, on the whole, 
Paped Caray of eager in an advantageous light, and will 

of the literary pleasures of retrospectiv terily.”— 
Bell's New Weekly Messenger. ee 
THE ITALIAN IN ENGLAND. 


Observations of an Exile in England. By 
pant Pecchio. 
We scarcely know how to extract, where almost every sen- 
fence contains observations and remarks conceived and ex- 
Pressed in a manner most creditable to the moral feeli 
uthor.”—Quarterly Review. eet ice 
. a Suserations are aires the most intelligent, discri- 
Migating, and instructive, that we have ever seen from th 
oa foreigner.”—Eclectic Review. are 
| vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
London; Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange, 














UNIQUE AND SPLENDID COLOURED ANNUAL. 
Just published, price 25s. superbly bound in Embossed Violet- 
coloured Silk Velvet, with an Antique Mosaic Gold Clasp, 
HE SACRED ANNUAL; 
the Illustrations to which consist of ‘Twelve bighly-finished 
and mounted 
FAC-SIMILES OF ORIGINAL CABINET PICTURES, 
Painted expressly for the purpose by the following 

EMINENT LIVING AKTISTS: 

W. Etty, R.A. John Martin, | B. R. Haydon. 

T. Von Holst. J. Franklin. A. B. Clayton, 


D. M‘Clise, 
D. Costello. 


Also, price 25s. enveloped in an Elegant and Unique Portfolio, 
embellished with an Illuminated Missal Border, 


THE mmeieey TO THE SACRED 
ANN ; 


Mounted on Royal 4to. tinted Drawing Boards, surrounded with 
Gold Lines and appropriate Extracts from the Work. ‘The Ilus- 
trations, which are direct Fac-Similes of the Original Pictures, 
have, by the anited aid of upwards of 50 skilful and competent 
Artists, whose talents have been in requisition for many months 
past to effect this arduous and truly unique undertaking, been 
executed with the highest finish and greatest care. To secure 
copies, orders should be immediately given to the Booksellers, as 
from the immense labour attendant upon such a work, only a 
very limited number can be published. 
John Turrill, 250, Regent-street. = 
NEW WORKS by the AUTHOR of ‘ ANNALS of the PARISH.’ 
TIE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of JOHN GALT, 
ESQ. 2 vols, 8vo, 24s. with beautiful Portrait. 

A few sets of this very popular Work may still be had of the 
Booksellers. Among the details of an eventful and chequered 
life will be found personal anecdotes and reminiscences of the 
most illustrious awd distinguished individuals of the present and 
last reigns—including the Dukes of York, Kent, and Sussex, his 
present Majesty, Earl Grey, Mr. Canning, Lady Blessington, 
Yord Byron, the Countess Guiccioli, Mrs. Clarke, President 
West, Dr. Parr, Sir Ww alter Sc ott, Sir John Cam Hobhouse, &c. 

2. The Poetical Works of John Galt, Esq. 
Now first published, in one small vol. 8vo. 5s. bds. 

3. Stories of the Study, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
31s. 6d., will be published on the 27th instant. 

Printed for Cochrane and M‘Crone, 11, Waterloo-place. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
In 2 vols. demy vo. price 18s. 
NGLAND AND AMERICA. 
A Comparison of the Social and Political State of the 
two Nations. 


2. 
LIEUTENANT BRETON’S EXCURSIONS 
in NEW SOUTH WALES, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, and VAN 
DIEMAN’S LAND, iv the Years 1830-31-32-33; and therefore 
comprising the most recent Account of the Actual Condition of 
these Colonies, Iu 1 vol. 8vo. with Plates, 
“We have seen no work on the subject, of greater probity, 

intelligence, and value.”—Literary Gazetie. 

3 

















Second Edition, in 3 vols, Svo. with fine Portrait, 
LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE 
TO SIR HORACE MANN; 

Now first published, Edited by LORD DOVER. 

** A most substantial addition to the siock of pleasant writing 
in the Engtish language. Those who have forgotten how Lord 
Orford adorned the news of the day, or the mere scandal of high 
life, will find their memories brilliantly lighted up by a perusal 
of this charming work. These volumes are indispensable in 
every library in the kingdom; and a mere reading of them is 
a great privilege.” —Spectator, 


3y Command of the Lores Commissioners of the Admiralty. 
In 2 vols. Sve. with numerous Plates, Maps, &c. 
CAPT. OWEN’S NARRATIVE OF VOYAGES 
TO EXPLORE THE SHORES OF 
AFRICA, ARABIA, and MADAGASCAR, 
Performed in H.M.S, Leven and Barracouta, 

*,* This work contains a full description of the manners and 
customs of the people inhabiting that immense line of coast from 
the River Gambia, on the West Coast of Africa, to Muscat, in 
the Persian Gulf, from the MSS. of Captain Owen and other 
Officers engaged in the expedition, 


Second Edition, revised by the Author, in 2 vols. post vo, 
ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH, 
By E. L. Bulwer, Esq. M.P. 

Author of * Pelham,’ * Eugene Aram,’ &c. 

“Full of rich and elevating thoughts most felicitously ex- 
pressed.” — Examiner. 


6. 

The Sixth Vol. of the Translation of The 
MEMOIRS OF MADAME JUNOT, 
(Duchess of Abrantes.) Written by Herself. 

** Nowhere do we get a nearer or more intelligible view of 
Napoleon as a man.”’—Spectator, 
** A few Copies may still be had of Vols. 1V. and V. 





New and cheaper Edition, revised and corrected by the Authors, 
with 12 Embellishments, in a_neat pocket volume, 
THE BOOK OF THE SEASONS; 
Or, THE CALENDAR OF NATURE, 
By William aud Mary Howitt. 
“* We recommend it to ali lovers of nature. It is a jewel.”— 
Blackwood’s Mag. 


In 1 vol, 8v0. price lis. 

A RESIDENCE AT THE 
COURT OF LONDON, 
By the Hon. Richard Rush, 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary from the 
United States of America from 1817 to 1825. 

“* A work interesting to every Englishman.”’—Morn. Herald. 
Also, just ready, 

NAVAL DVENTURES., 

By Lieut. Bowers, R.N. 

Comprising a Narrative of Thirty-five Years’ Service in various 
Parts of the World. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


2. 

The Third and Fourth, being the concluding Volumes of 

THE EAST IN A SKETCH-BOOK; 
Or, LIFE IN INDIA, 

#,* A few copies may still be had of Vols. I. and II, 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, London, 








THE NOVEMBER NUMBER OF THE 
sw 1 7 : r 
EW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
Comprises, among other interesting Papers :— 

The Metropolitan Theatres; a History of their Origin and 
Progress—The most unfortunate of Women. By the Author of 
* Paul Pry ly Travelling Acquaintance. By T. C. Grattan, 
Esq. No. The Philosopher of the Odenwald—Seasonable 
Ditties. No. 3, November. By Thomas Haynes Bayly, Esq.— 
Ode to Mr. Wilkins—Conclusion of the Ruined Laird; a Tale, 
By the Hon, Mrs. Norton—The late King of Spain—The Female 
Convict Ship—Inhabitants of a Couutry Town. By Miss Mitford. 
No. 2, Peter Jenkins—My Two Aunts—A Walk and a Dinner— 
The Financial State of Great Breat Britain, No. 1.—Monthly 
Commentary on Men and Things: London improvemeuts; 
Watering Places; Loss of the ‘ Earl of Wemyss’; Return of 
Captain Ross, &c. &c. 

Published for H, Colburn, by R. Bentley, New Burlington- 
sireet. 











Ina few days will be published, in 3 vols. 12mo0, 
he celebrated Nov el of 
RANC ) BERRIAN; 
or, the MEXICAN PATRIOT; 80 highly spoken of by 
Mrs, Trollope, in her * Account of the Domestic Manners of the 
Americans.’ 
Printed for A. K. Newman and Co. London, 
Where may be had, published this month, 

Childe Roeliff’s Pilgrimage, and other Tales, 

by several American Writers, 3 vols. 15s. 


Kentucky, a Tale, by James Hall, 2 vols. 8s. 


Matilda and Malek Adhill; or, the Saracen. 
By Mad. Cottin, Author of ‘ Elizabeth of Siberia.’ 4th edition. 
4 vols, 11, 2s. 

Banks of the Ohio; or, Westward Ho! By 
Mr. Paulding. 3 vols. 12s. 

Alice Gray. By the late Catherine G. Ward. 


3 vols, 16s. 6d. 


HE YORKSHIREMAN: a Religious and 
Literary Journal. By a FRIEND. 

This Work, published Monthly, appears regularly with the 

Magazines, and may be had (by order) of all Booksellers. 
arts I, and Il. forming Volume Ist, may be had stitched, at 
4s. each; or neatly bound in cloth, in one volume, at 9s. 

This volume contains the first 24 numbers, comprising 147 
articles, in which Tithes, War, Oaths, the Sufferings of Friends, 
and their History and Proceedings in behalf of the Africans, 
have been treated of. It contains also topics of a more general 
nature; as, original Scriptural Comment and Criticism, and Arti- 
cles purely Literary. 

This Publication is designed to exhibit, discuss, and defend, 
those Testimonies which the people called Quakers have, for 
nearly one hundred and seventy years, borne agaiust both the 
Spiritual and Fiscal Oppressions of the “ Church by Law esta- 
blished”—Testimonies which involve the great questions at issue 
between that Church aud Protestant Dissenters of every Deno- 
mination. 

The Editor’s object is to bring these Questions fairly before 
the view of serious and reflecting minds out of the Society of 
which he is a Member, from a conviction that the Quakers’ 
grounds of dissent are in av» eminent manner fondamental, in 
reference not only to religious Establishments, but also to true 
Christian Discipline and Aposto! burch Government. 

Longman and Co. London; C. Elcock, Pontefract ; and Baines 
and Newsome, Leeds. 














BIOGRAPHY. 

Just published, under the SUPERINTENDENCE of the SO- 
CIETY for the DIFFUSION of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, in 
a handsome volume, 8vo. price 10s. in cloth boards, 

IVES of EMINENT PERSONS, 


Consisting of 






Galileo, Caxton, 
Kepler, Blake, 
Newion, om Niebuhr, 
Mahomet, Ad, Smith, Sir C, Wren, 


and Michael Angelo. 
Of the Library of Useful Knowledge the following volumes are 
also completed : 
Natural Philosophy, Vol. 1.8s.; Vol.IT.10s.6d. 
Geometry, Plane, Solid, and Spherical, ds. 
History of Greece, 5s. 
History of Spain and Portugal, 7s. 
History of the Church, 13s. 6d. 


London: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row, 


GRAMMAR OF ASTROLOGY, 
This day is published, price 4s. éd. cloth, 
. xy +\r . 

GRAMMAR of ASTROLOGY.—This 

work will enable any person understanding common 
arithmetic to calculate his own Nativity, and decide for himself, 
by the modern and improved rules of astrology, how far that 
science is truer false. The Author cal!s upon Men of Science to 
make the experiment; believing that the character, disposition, 
fitness for any particular employment, and general destiny, may 
be foreknown by the simple rules laid down in this work, which 
have been proved by many years’ experience. [t coutains the 
Nativity of Lord Byron’s Daughter, with the calculations given 
at length. 
By ZADKIEL THE SEER, Author of the ‘ Herald of Astrology,’ 

London ; Sherwood, Gilbert and Piper, Paternoster-row. 





FFICIAL.—By Authority of Parliament, the 

Second Glasgow Lottery will be drawn at Coopers’ Hall, 

in the City of London, on Wednesday, the 22ud January next. 

The Scheme, which may be had gratis at all the Lottery Offices, 
contains Prizes of 


£15,000 £3,000 £1,000 
£10,000 £2,000 £500 
£5,000 £1,500 &c. &c. 


The value of each Prize may be received IN MONEY as soon 
as drawn, if preferred. 





OFFEE made most economically on the 

new principle of Ascension by Steam, of very creat 
strength and most delicate flavour, by PARKER'S PATENT 
STEAM-FOUNTAIN COFFEE-POT. A large variety may be 
seen, and printed descriptions had, at the Patentee’s Manufac- 
tory, No, 12, Argyle-place, Regent-street ; at the principal 
Ironmongers in Town and Country, to whom, and to Captains 
and Merchants, a liberal commission is allowed, 
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PHILLIPS’S LECTURES ON PAINTING. 
Just pablished, in 8vo. price 13s. in cloth, 
ECTURES on the HISTORY and PRIN- 
CIPLES of PAINTING. 
By THOMAS PHILLIPS, Esq. R.A. F.R.S. and F.S.A. 
Late Professor of Painting in the Royal Academy. 
London: Longman, | Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longman. — 
Just published, pr price 5s. in clotl 
REATISE on the NATURE of VISION, 
the FORMATION of the EYE, and the CAUSES of 
IMPERFECT VISION ; with Rules for Artiticial Assistance. 

By ALEXANDER ALEXANDER, Optician to His Majesty. 
_London : Longman, Kees, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longman. 
Just published, in 2 vols. foolscap Svo. price 16s. in cloth, 

N MAN; HIS MOTIY ES, T HEIR RISE, 
OPERAT IONS, OPPOSITION, and RESULTS, 
By WILLIAM BAGSHAW, Clerk, M.A. 
Formerly of Brazen-nose College,” Oxford. 
London: | Longman, neces ree. Brow a, G Green, x Longman. 2 


Chis is day, 6vo. 1s. 
HARGE delivered to the Clergy of the 
Diocese of Exeter, at his peinars Visitation in the Mouths 
of August, September, and October, 1833. 
By the Right Reverend HENRY LORD BISHOP of EXETER. 
oho Murray, Albemarie-street. 





In a few days, in 2 vols, 8vo, with Plates and Diagrams, 
AMPDEN in the Nineteenth Century; 
or, Colloquies onthe Errors and Improvement of Society. 
«The revel Hampden, at whose glorious name 
The heart of ev’ry honest Englishman 


Beats high with conscious pride.” 
AS RE 2 y oats “ 3 vols. pike eer 
Die 
By the Author of ¢ + da Love.’ 
ition of 
By Mrs. Sheridan, is now ready, in 3 vols. 
Bull and Churton, Library, Holles-street, London ; ; Bell and 


— ee Dover- street. 
M M AS IF PRIDE. 
A Secor 
AIMS AN D EN DS, 
Bradfute, Edinburgh; and John Cumming, Dublin, 





Ta demy 6vo. pie! Ly bs gmp price 3s. 6d. ‘reer 9s. s. coloured ; 
6d. in royal 8\o. No, Ll, 


NDEX ENTOMOLOGICUS ; a a com- 


” (plate Illustrated Catalogue of the Lepidopterous lusects of 


Great Britain. 
y W. WOOD, F.R.S. and F.L.S, 
Author of ¢ Judex Testaceologicus,’ “ke. 
No. IV. will be published on the 29th of January. 
a Wood, 39, Tavistock-street, Sven garden. 
is. 8vo. with Portrait, price 11. 7s. boards, 
IFE. of GOUVERNEUR MORRIS, with 
SELECTIONS — his CORRESPONDENCE and MIS- 
CELLANEOUS PAPE 
My JARED SPARKS. 
R. J. Kennett, No. 59, Great Queen-sireet, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
Of whom may be had, ina few days, 
The North American Review, tor October, 
No. 61, price 6s. sewed. A 
A Catalogue of American Books, gratis. 


Just a in foolscap 8vo. price 5s. cloth extra ay 
TABLEAU of FRENCH LITERA- 
TURE. By M. DE BARANTE, Peer of France 

Transiated from the ath edition, and’ augmented by a Nomen- 
clature of the Authors, with a Chronologic: a) lndex. 

** Diderot is likely to be judged according to the verdict of 
one of the most accomplished of living writers, M, de Barante, 
the author of the elegant and philosophic Essay on the Literature 
of Fiance.”—Querterly Review, 

Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 

This day is published, int amo, price 9s, in bo rds, dedicate d, by 
permission, to his —— the Lord Primate ot Ircland, the Dud 
edition improved, 

ASTOR ALIA; ; a MANUAL of HELPS 
for the PAROCHY AL CLERGY ; containing a Scripteral 

View of the Clerical Daties—Pray ers for the Use of the Cle: gy— 
Scheme of Pastoral — of Sermons—and Books 


for the Use ms Hose Cler 
Re JENRY THOMPSON, M.A. 
Of St. John’s ‘Calte ge, Cambridge, Curate of W Fington, Somerset. 
Loudon: Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, and Waterloo-place, Pall Mail. 
This day is published, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 1/. ts. the 7th edit. of 
NNOTATIONS on the FOUR GOSPELS 
and the ACTS of the APOSTLES. Compiled and abridged 
for the Use of Students. 
Printed for J.G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterlvoo-place, Pali Mall. 
Of whom may be had, 
Annotations on the E pistles ; ; being a Con- 
tinuation of the above Work, By the Rev. James Slade, M.A. 
Vicar of Bolton in the Moors, The 3rd edit. 2 vois. 8vo. 185. 


FOR SCHOOLS AND YOUNG apse 
This it is published, in 12mo. price 5s. 6d. boards ; or 6s. 
. H. SOAMES’S ABRIDGMEN T" “of 
mm “cuts ‘isTORY of the REFORMATION of the CHURCH 
of 
Printed sy J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
and Waterioo-place, Patl Ma 


Of whom may be had the HIS —— complete in Four large 
Volumes, 6vo. price 3/. 6s. in boare 


~~ ‘PRESE NT STATE OF TURKEY. 

In 2 vols. 8vo. the 2nd otis, ae Additions, price 18s. cloth 
ards, 

RAVELS in TURKEY, EGYPT, NUBIA, 

and siemees “i 


R. R. MADDEN, M.D. 
ee Whittaker and Co. Ave Slaria- jane. 


LATEST 7 ON hte a INDIES. 
vols, 8v0. 
Mes. ” DOMESTIC 





Cc ARMICH AEL ‘S 
NNERS and SOCIAL CONDITION of the POPU- 
LATION of the WEST INDIEs. 

** Bay, beg, borrow, do all but steal Mrs. Carmichael’s book,” 
—Metropolitan Maga: ine. 


Waker and Co. Ave Maria- lane, 





Shortly will be published, uniform with Macfarlane’s ‘ Lives of 
Bauditti,’ and embellished with Sixteen fine Lllustrations, 
LIVES OF THE 


NGLISH HIGHWAYMEN, 
PIRATES, and ROBBERS. 
Drawn from the os ry most authentic Sources, and brought 
down to the present time, 
By CHARLES hy wy Esq. 
Ball and Charton, Libvrar Hotles-street, London ; Bell 
and Bradfute, inburgh ; . and John 1 Cumming, 1 Dubli in. 


Just published, price 5s. 12mo, bound 


THEORETICAL and | PRACTICAL 
GRAMMAR of the FRENCH LANGUAGE, wherein the 
Rules are systematically laid down, and the prive ipal ditiiculties 
explained according to the decisions oi the French Academy. 
y M. DE LEVIZAC 
Twentieth edition, with numerous corrections, additions, and 


London: Dulau and Co, 37, Solo-square ; Whittaker and Co. 
Ave Maria-lane ; Longman and Co, Paterroster-row ; Simpkin 
and Co, Stationers’-lall- -court; Baldwin and Cradock, Pater- 
noster-row ; J. Cumming, Dublin; and Olive rk Boyd, Edinburgh. 





This day is published, price 12. 5s. quarto, elegantly bound, 
HE PICTORIAL HISTORY of the 
BIBLE, consisting of the Divine inspirations of the greatest 
Masters, arranged in a chrouological series, cou ing forty- 
two splendid Subjects engraved by the first Artists, and selected 
from the finest Specimens of the British School. 
London: M, Arnold, 21, ‘Tavistock-street, “ao 
Dublin: J. Cumming, ’9, Lower Ormond Quay. Edinburg 
T. Ireland, jun. 57, = Bridge. 





n 8¥o. price 1 


HRIST cRUCIF IED. 


n Twelre 
By WILLIAM ELLIS "WALL, 
- Parker, Oxford ; 


“An Epic Poem, 


M.A. of Trinity College, Oxford. 
Whittaker and Co. London. 





This day is published, 2nd edition, with ad:litions, price 3s. 

THREE WEEKS in PALESTINE and 
LEBANON, With Views, &c 

Printed under the Direction of the Committee of General Litera- 
tore and ed appointed by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowl 
¥ gah John W. Parker, Saturday Magazine Office, West 

trand, 





This day, 

Printed under the Direction of the Committee of General 

Luterature.and Education, appointed by the Society 

or Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
RIGINAL FAMILY SERMONS. 
Part XIII. price 1s. containing Sermons by the Lord 
Bishop of Liandatl; the Rev. Gilbert Beresford; the Rev. J. A. 
Jeremie; the Rev, F. E. Thompson: the Rev, Richard B. Houe ; 
the Rev. Thomas T. Havertield. 
The First and Second Volumes compiete, 
price 6s. 6d. each, bound in cloth; and the Parts, I. to XIII. at 
Is. each, may be had separately. 
s London: ya W. Parker, Saturday Magazine Office, West 
(rand. 


Just published, a third aud enlarged edition of 
HE BEAUTIES of PERCY BYSSHE 
SHELLEY; consisting of the entire Poems of Alastor— 
Tae Seusitive Plaut—Adonais—Julian and Maddalo—a Revised 
Edition of Quees Mab, and Miscellaneous Selectious— with Bio- 
graphical Mex mor, In 1 vol. 18mo. beautifully printed by Davi- 
son, price 3s. 6d. 
* Certainly there are few volumes of the size that contain so 
many lives of pure gold.”— Atheneum. 
Published by Edward Lumily, 27, Chancery-lane. 


Just published, in small 6vo. price 3s. Ga 
SHEL 


LEY PAPERS. 


’ | YHE 
Reprinted from the Athenw Me including Poetry and 


Prose, by the late PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY, with a MEMOIR 
of hin mt his Relation, Schooliellow, and Frie ud, CAPTAIN 
DV 

* This memoir of his life is written with perspicuity and ele- 
gance, and there is a grace about it, that is derived from the 
hovourabie glow of friendship, which, while it warms the tints of 
the descriptions, makes the narrative ‘at once the more pleasing 
and impressive.”"—Metropolitan Magazine. 

“Toteresting to all admirers of the poet, and calculated to 
increase their numbers.’’—Monthly Repository, 

“To the readers of the Atheneum the ‘Shelley Papers’ are 
already familiar; but we think their intrinsic merit fully justifies 
their republication in a separate form.”—Monthly Mogazine, 

“A litte volume which those who loved the man, and ad- 
mired his genius, will peruse with great interest.”—Taii’s Edin- 
burgh Magazine. 

9 
oe 
Also, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 11, 8s. 6d. 


Paris; or, the Book of the Hundred-and-One. 
Whittaker ai and Co, Ave Maria-lane. 





~ Just published, ond ‘edition, j2mo. 5s. 6d. cloth boards, 
XERCISES for GREEK VERSE. 
By the Rev. EDMUND SQUIRE, M.A. 

* A very excellent introduction to the study of Greek versifi- 
cation; the examples are chosen with taste, and arranged with 
judgment.”’"—Atheneum, 

A Key to the Second Edition of Squire’s 
Exercises. 12mo. 
a. Fd wed and Co. Ave Maria- lane. 
4 Just published, 


IRST STEPS to LATIN CONSTRUIN 
and COMPOSITION: containing ‘ Latin Grammar — 
cises,” adapted to the Eton or any other Latin Grammar; and 
Introductory Lessous to Eutropius, Pheedrus, and Nepos, con- 
sisting of Moral Admouitions and Reflections from the purest 
— Authors, classified under Twelve General Rules for Latin 
onstruing. 
By a GRADUATE of the UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE. 
The Work is so arranged as to form a © contre or Reading 
Book, a Voeabulary, and a Dictionary. Price 2s. 
Printed for Sherwood, ee an Piper, Pater noster- -row. 


The Speaking Lede v vocabulary ; containing 
the Latin of the English Words which occur in the usual par- 
lance of social life, and relating to its common necessaries and 
occupations, cjassitied and arranged antithetically for the ny “Th 
of aiding the memory of the learner. By the Rev. David Wil- 
liams, M.A, Price 1s, 6d, 





Just published, price 4s. 6d. watered si 
HE SACRED ‘OFFERING ; 3 Colleton 
DCCCXXAIV, Embellished with Fi Wisi 
mbellis! 
pes! by HENRY R OLLS. m ronnieceby ¥ tsial Ut, 
A Seconp Epitiox of the Volume for 
MDCCCXXXI., price 4s. 6d. watered silk, 
The first three Volumes may now be had, 
with uniform titles, price 12s. watered silk; 9s. extra cloth boards, 


eee Hamilton, Adams, anid Co. Liverpool : : D. Marple 





ee 
NEW VOLUME = Paes Siggagg LECTURES, 


HE ANALOGY. ‘of ‘REVELATION and 
SCIENCE ESTABLISHED, in a Series of Lectures deliver. 
ed before the University of Oxford, in the bes 1833, 
By the Rev. FREDK. NOBAU, LL.D. F.R.S, 
/icar of Prittlewell, Essex. 

1 thick vol. 8vo. price 15s. boards, 
T. and W. Boone, 29, New Bond-street; J. G. and F, Riving. 

ton, ‘St ‘Pauls Churchyard J. He Parker, Oxford, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
This day is published, in 2 vols. 2nd edition, price 16s, 
HE_NEW GIL BLAS; or, PEDRO of 
PENAFLOR. 43 BENRY D. INGLIS, Author of * Spaig 
in 1830,’ ‘ The Tyrol,’ & 
“* We have read these = with great delight, ”— Metrope- 
litan Mag. 
“A very vivid pictere of Spanish habits, customs, and mag. 
ners.”—Monthly Ma, 
London Y Lonerane Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longman, 


MILLER’S GARDENER’S DICTIONARY, 


On the ist of November was published, in demy 8vo. printed 
entirely with tvpe cast expressly for the Work, price Is., the 


first Number of 
AALLER’S GARDENERS’ DICTION. 
REVISED. By an Asso: iation of Gentlemen, 





ARY, 
ae in the various sciences treated of iv the work. 
llished with beautifully engraved steel plates of plants, 
PR agricaltural implements, plans of gardens, fara, &c, &e, 
The whole work will ve completed wichin tweive months. 
Loudon: G. Henderson, 2, Old Bailey, 


FORTUNE S GUIDE TO bogs FUNDS. 


Just ‘published. price 4s. 
N EPITOME of the STOCKS and 
PUBLIC FUNDS; containing particular Directions for 
the Mode of doing Business in them, and every Information for 
perfectly understanding the Nature of their Securities; witha 
fuil Description of ail the FOREIGN FUNDS and LOANS, 
13th edition, ones ~ to the present time, 
y J. J. SECRETAN, 
Printed fon Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Pater- 
and J. Wacev, Broad-street. 


Lateiy published, in 2 vols. 8vo. wilh 2 Portraits, price 1, b 


fOHE LIFE of WILLIAM ROSCOE. 
By his Son, HENRY ROSCOE. 
Printed for T. Cadell, Strand ; and W. Blackwood, Edinburgh. 
* The Biography of ‘Mr. Roscoe is peculiarly rich, from varions 
causes, &c. &c. Mr. Henry Roscoe has performed his task with 
great modesty, taste, aud judgment, and with the frankness and 
evident good fa ‘sigh of one conscious of baving nothing to disguise 
or conceal on behalf of the excellent man and parent whom he 
commemorates. "— Edinburgh Review, October, 1833. 


A SUPERIOR NOVEL. 
Ta 3 vols, post 8vo. price 1/. 7s. hoards, 

ILLAGE BELLES, 
“ They who relish lively, and often bold sketches of cha 
racter, piquant dialogue, quiet, yet racy humour, and though 
fast, not least, a usetul moral, Will rise from its perusal with 
ivelings of gratijication. There is so much interest, such gra- 
phic sketches of character, aud so much genuine hamour in the 

work, that we heartily recommend it.”—Court Journal, 
London : Baldwin and Cradoek. - 


THE ORIGIN AL EDITION OF ‘TIEDEMANN "Ss WORK oN 


THE ARTERIES. 
IEDEMANN’S TABULE ARTERI- 


ARUM. This very celebrated Anatomical Work may now 
be had at the reduced price, trom 12/, 12s. to 7/. 75. ; coutaluing 
76 coloured and plain plates, of the largest folio size, accom 
panied with mquarte velan e of letter-press, in Latinand German, 

‘The work being so well known to the whole Medical Profes- 
sion, further recommendation is unnecessary. 

*,* Country orders with remittance or reference in town, will 
be prompily executed, 

Part V I. of Weber's Anatomical Atlas, price 21s. 

The Publisher takes the opportunity to acquaint his Friends 
and the Medical Profession at large, that the above Part of the 
Atlas will shortly appear, and which, by its well-tinished and 
excellent execution, will form au ornament to the whole work, 

ust ready, 

A New Prospectus of various Publications, 
and a Catalogue of a beautiful Collection of Anatomical Pre- 
parations in Wax. 

A. Schloss, Foreign ee 109, Strand, London. 

“REV. THOS. SCOTT’S THEOLOGICAL WORKS 
IN ONE V@LU ME. 
On the 1st of November was puilished, beautifully printed fn 
st 12mo., with a Vignette Portrait of the Author, price 6. 

handsomely bound in cioth . 7” 

TISHE THEOLOGICAL WORKS of the 
Rev. THOMAS SCOTT, 
Author of The Commentary of the Bible.’ 

Sermons on Select Subjecis. Growth of Grace. 
Essays on tie Most Important, A Sermon on Election and 

Subjects in Religion. | Final Perseverance, and the 
The Force of Trath, | Natare and Warrant of Faith 
Treatise on Repentance. in Christ. 

Chiswick: Printed by and for C. Whittingham; Baldwin and 
Cradock, Paternoster-row ; KR. Groombridze, Panyer- -alley, 
dou ; Wakeman, Dublin ; Wangh and Innes, and Oliphat 
and Son, Edinburgh ; R. and J. Finlay, Glasgow; and W, Jack- 
son, New Yo 

#,* This veautiful edition comprises the matter of three large 
8¥0. * volumes, and contains all the most popular writings of the 
justly celebrated author. 


London : 
noster-row 5 





London: J. Hotes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 
Published every Saturday at the ATHEN/EUM OFFICE, hoe 3 
Catherine Street, Strand, by J. FRANCIS; and sold” by 

and N in Town and Country. 











